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PRBFACE 

Our English deals with language as a livings growing 
thing. It auns to stimulate in children a desire to speak 
and to write; it points out the way to clear expression; and 
it suggests situations that are actual realities to children. 

Teachers often find diflBiculty in unifsring the diverse 
lines of activity in the course in English and in giving the 
proper emphasis to each subject. The material in this book 
is so grouped that one topic reinforces another. An or- 
ganic unity in each chapter gives a unity of impression 
that makes the teaching effective and lasting. 

Attention is directed to the following features of Book 
One: 

1. Progression — Beginning with easy oral composition, copy- 
ing, dictation, and interesting language games in Part One, the 
book proceeds by regular steps to more difficult composition. 

2. Oral and Written Composition — The book strongly empha- 
sizes oral composition. Not only are stimulations and situations 
requiring oral composition freely provided, but definite directions 
for preparation to speak are given. Before pupils are asked to 
write original compositions, the thought is developed through 
oral composition; and by means of cop)dng and dictation the 
essentials of the mechanics of writing are taught. 

3. Sentence Study and Technical Grammar — From the begin- 
ning, pupils are taught to speak in complete sentences. Later 
the parts of the sentence are studied; and in the latter part of 
the book a simple treatment of the parts of speech is presented. 
Thus the sentence sense is developed both through use and 
through understanding. The technical grammar, however, is 
subordinated to actual use of language in speaking and in writing. 

m 



iv PREFACE 

4. Correct Usage — Frequent drills in correct usage are given 
throughout the book. These drills emphasize the correct forms 
of expressions that children most often use incorrectly. In Part 
One the drills are given in the form of interesting games. 

5. Diciianary Study — Graded lessons in the use of the dic- 
tionary are begun in the first part of the book and are continued 
throughout. 

6. Letter Writing — Letters growing out of the activities of 
the school and other phases of language work form an important 
part of the written composition. 

7. Content and Mechanics — Since children learn to speak and 
to write primarily because they have something to express, the 
mechanics of composition in this book are limited to the actual 
needs of the pupils. 

8. Treatment of Literature — The poems and stories included 
in this book were chosen (i) for their interest to children, and 
(2) for their power to inculcate valuable ideals. 

9. Picture Study — Pictures are used as a means of stimulat- 
ing imagination and directing it into worthy channels. The 
questions that accompany each picture bring out the child's own 
feeling about the picture, and suggest to him something to tell 
either as a story or as an impression. 

10. Civic Ideals — The book strongly emphasizes those ideals 
of patriotic service, thrift, health, and character that are insepa- 
rably connected with language. 

To the many teachers in various parts of the United 
States whose classrooms she has been privileged to visit, 
to her coworkers in the Committee on Economy of Time, 
and to the teachers and principals of the schools of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, the author wishes to express her ap- 
preciation and gratitude. 

Mary Fontaine Laidley 
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PART ONE 

I. CLUB WORK, THE FARM, THE FAm 

Club Work 

Tell the class what you know about boys' and 
girls' clubs. Stand straight and look at the class 
while you are speaking. If you are a member of a 
club, tell what your club did last year. Tell what 
plans you have for the coming year. Tell what good 
the clubs do. If you are not a member of a club, 
find out from others what the clubs do. 

Think what you are going to say before you be- 
gin. Try to give two or three sentences about the 
same subject. 

Game — There Are 

' Divide the class into two sides, as for a spelling 
match. A leader points to different objects in the 
room, as the clock, a box of chalk, two boys, three 
books, etc. The first pupil says, "There is the clock," 
or " There are three books." Each pupil must an- 
swer quickly when his turn comes, and say "There 
are" or "There is" before naming the object or ob- 



CLUB WORK, THE FARM, IHE FAIR 



jects the leader points out. Be careful to say "There 
(we" if you mean more than one. Do not say "They 
are " or " They is." When a pupil makes a mistake 
he must sit down. The side having the greater num- 
ber of pupils standing at the end of the game wins. 
The game may last five or ten minutes. 
The Fair 

Tell when and where the county or state fair was 
held. Tell what you did at the fair. Tell what you 
hked best. Tell something funny about the fair. 
Tell what good the fair does. 

If you did not attend the fair tell something about 
one of your pets or toys. 

Think out two or three sentences on one of these 
topics before you begin to speak. Try not to con- 
nect your sentences with and or so. 

Speak distinctly and look at the class while you 
are speaking. 
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A Paragraph to Copy 

Always indent or set in the first word of a para- 
graph. Begin each sentence with a capital letter. 
Place a period at the end of a sentence that tells 
something. 

Copy the following paragraph as neatly and as 
carefully as you can: 

I went to the fair last week with father and mother. 
The boys and girls of the county had their club work 
on exhibition. One boy had a calf worth one thou- 
sand dollars. He had taken good care of it and had 
made it very fat. There were many cans of fruit that 
the girls had put up. The fair showed what boysand 
girls can do. 

The Farm 

What necessary articles do people in cities get from 
the farm? What would become of our country if we 
had no farms? What must the farmer do in order 
to supply food to towns and cities? 

After you have thought over the questions above, 
plan two or three sentences to speak before the class. 
Tell why farms and farmers are so important to our 
country. Tell what kinds of work the farmer does. 
Tell what kind of man a farmer must be m order 
to succeed. Tell the advantages of Uving on the 
farm. Tell what boys and girls can learn on a farm. 
Speak distinctly, stand erect, and look at the class 
while speaking. Confine your sentences to one topic; 
do not try to speak about every topic suggested above. 
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Dictation 

Indent your paragraph. Begin every sentence 
with a capital letter. Place a period at the end of a 
sentence that tells something. Study the paragraph 
given below, and then write it from dictation. 

I should* like to be a farmer. A farmer can raise 
nearly everytliing that he eats. He does not have to 
buy much from stores. He helps people in cities by 
selling food to them. A good farmer is a help to 
our country. 

Study of a Poem 

Read the following poem, and see if it reminds you 
of some happy vacation which you may have spent 
on a farm : 



Farewell to the Farm 

The coach is at the door at last; 
The eager cluldren, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 
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To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow gates we swang upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 

And fare you well for evermore, 
O ladder at the hayloft door, 
O hayloft where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 

Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing; 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

When you visit the farm you probably go in an 
automobile, a carriage, or a wagon. The children in 
the poem rode in a coach with four horses, like the 
one in the picture on page 4. How do you know that 
they had a happy time at the farm? Why were they 
eager to climb into the coach? What did these 
children do while they were on the farm? Why did 
they like to climb into the hayloft? What other things 
do you like to do in the country? 

When the children rode away how did the trees 
and the houses look? When did they lose sight of 
them altogether? What does the "woody turn" 
mean? 

Ask your teacher to read aloud to you the poem 
Farewell to the Farm. 



8 GOOD ROADS AND GOOD NEIGHBORS 

neighborliness in your own community. Tell How 
boys and girls can be good neighbors. 

Speak straight to the class. Tell what you have 
to say in complete sentences. Try not to use many 
and^s and so^s. 

Game — May I? Can I? 

Select a leader. Divide the class into two sides, 
with a captain for each side. The following groups 
of words are written on the blackboard. The leader 
points to one group, for example, "Leave the room." 
The first pupil on one side must ask a question be- 
ginning with "May I" or "Can I." Remember that 
May I? means Have I permission? and Can I? means 
Am I able ? Every answer must be given in a com- 
plete sentence. If a pupil makes a mistake he must 
sit down. The side that has the greater number of 
pupils standing at the end of the game wins. The 
game may last ten minutes. The leader may point 
to each group of words several times. 

Word Groups to be Used with 
May I OR Can I 



leave the room? 
lift ten pounds? 
close the window? 
change my seat? 
write well? 
go home at recess? 
run faster than John? 
have another paper? 



write on the blackboard? 

jimip over that fence? 

catch Mary? 

pass the waste basket? 

read as well as Lucy? 

read next? 

play with the other boys? 

have my knife? 



COOPERATION, OR WORKING TOGETHER 



Good Roads 

Tell what good roads do for the fanner. Tell 
How good roads make people more neighborly. Tell 
how good roads make food cheaper for city people. 
Tell which roads in your neighborhood are the best. 
Tell which roads need improvement. Tell how money 
is raised to make good roads. Show why all must 
work together to secixre good roads. 

Select one of these topics to speak on before the 
class. Think out two or three good sentences on the 
topic you have selected. Speak plainly. 
Dictation 

Write the following paragraph from dictation: 

Good roads make good neighbors. We like to visit 
our neighbors when we can travel over good roads. 
We can also meet our neighbors at church and at 
school when we have good roads. 
Cooperation, or Working Together 

Tell how cooperation is necessary to secure good 
roads. Tell other ways in which farmers or other citi- 
zens are benefited by cooperation. Tell how boys and 
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girls must cooperate to make a good school. Tell some 
of the disadvantages of not working together. Give 
examples of cooperation and of lack of cooperation. 
Select one topic on which to speak, and prepare two 
or three complete sentences on that topic. 

Game — / Have^ I Haven't Any 

Beans, buttons, or any small objects may be used 
for this game. One or two pupils distribute the 
objects to the other pupils, giving them out un- 
equally. Some pupils will not have any. At the word 
"Change" each pupil changes with the one in front 
of him. The teacher then asks each pupil to tell how 
many he has. He must answer with a complete sen- 
tence; as, "I have j&ve"; "I havenH any^^; "I have 
none." Do not say "I've got five," or "I ain't got 
none." 

Original Story — Being a Good Samaritan 

Try to recall any story you have heard or read in 
which some one helps another, as the good Samaritan 
did. Tell your story to the class. Try to interest 
your classmates by making your story clear. 

Original Paragraph 

Think out four or five sentences relating to some 
topic you have talked about in class. Write your sen- 
tences. Be careful to indent the first word of your 
paragraph. Leave a margin of one inch on the left 
side of your paper. Begin each sentence with a capi- 
tal, and place a period at the end of each sentence that 
tells something. 
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Different Occupations 

Tell what the men in your community do. Tell 
what the women do. Select one occupation, and tell 
the class something about it; as, "What the Miner 
Does," or "What the Lumberman Does." Tell why 
every one ought to work. 

Think over what you are going to say before you 
say it. Speak distinctly. Use complete sentences. 

Game — Fortune Telling^ 

Collect a number of pictures of objects and place 
them on the teacher's desk, face down. Divide the 
class into two groups, fortxme tellers and fortxme 
seekers. Each fortxme seeker takes a picture from the 
desk, peeps at it, and tells a fortxme teller what he 
saw. The fortxme teller mxist then tell him what he 
will be. The following suggestions will show how 
the game is played. Add many other pictures: 

Fortune Seeker Fortune Teller 

" I saw a ship." '* You will be a sailor." 

I saw a broom." " You will be a janitor." 

I saw a wagon." '^ You will be a teamster." 

Be carefxil to say "I 5aw," not "I seen." 

^ Adapted from Speaking tmd WHUng EngUsh, by Bernard M. Sheridan, 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, Publishers. With permission. 
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12 HONEST WORK 

A Poem about Labor 

Ask your teacher to read the 
following poem aloud to you: 

The Village blacksuith 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat. 
He earns whate'er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face. 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
. . And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she Ues; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

Henby Wadsworth Longfellow* 

Smithy means blacksmith shop; sinewy means strong; 
brawny means fiM of musde. 

^ Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Hougkton Mifflin 
Company, authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow. 
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The first two stanzas give you a picture of the smith. 
Tell how he looks. Can you see him? Do you know 
any one that looks Uke him? 

What does the third stanza tell? 

Give the picture described in the fourth stanza. 
Chaf is the light husks that fly away when wheat is 
threshed, just as the sparks fly away from the black- 
smith's anvil. 

Why is the blacksmith a man you would Uke to 
know? Should you be wiUing to trust him with money? 
Why do you think he would never have to borrow or 
beg? 

Read aloud the parts of the poem that you like best. 
Then memorize them. 

Reading Aloud 

One pupil may read the first stanza, another pupil 
the second, and so on. Every other line is indented, 
because the xmeven lines rime. 

Copying 

Notice that each Une begins with a capital letter. 
The first word of every line of poetry begins with a 
capital letter. 

Copy the stanza that you like best. 

The Author 

The Village Blacksmith was written by the American 
poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Longfellow often 
passed the shop of a real blacksmith who worked in a 
smithy under a chestnut tree. The poet saw the chil- 
dren standing aroxmd the smith, watching him at work. 
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Years after the poem was written the children of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, had a chair made from the 
old chestnut tree and gave it to Longfellow. You may 
be sure that he was proud of it. 

A Blackboard Paragraph 

Work out several sentences that will make a con- 
nected paragraph about the blacksmith. A pupil may- 
write the paragraph on the board, as the other pupils 
give the sentences. Be sure that each sentence fits 
into the one before it. Do not begin your sentences 
with and or so. 

Copy the paragraph from the blackboard. Leave 
a margin of one inch on the left of your paper. Indent 
the first word. Begin each sentence with a capital. 

Game —It Is /, It Is He^ It Is She^ 

A child stands in the corner blindfolded. Another 
pupil stands beside him not blindfolded. A third child 
steps up and taps the blindfolded one on the back. 
The bUndfolded pupil asks, "Who is it?" The child 
who did the tapping says, "It is I." If the blind- 
folded pupil guesses the correct child, the pupil be- 
side him says, "It is he," or "It is she." If he does 
not guess correctly, the other pupil says, "It is not 
she," etc. When the right one is guessed, he takes the 
place of the blindfolded one, who sits down. 

1 Adapted from Speaking and Writing English, by Bernard M. Sheridan, 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, Publishers. With permission. ^ 



IV. OUR SCHOOLHOUSE 

Making the Schoolhouse Attractive 

Tell what you think are the attractive features of 
your schoolhouse or schoolroom. Tell what features 
you think are not attractive. Suggest improvements. 
(Tell things that can really be done.) Tell how you 
think each pupil may help improve the school's appear- 
ance. Form a club for improving the schoolhouse. 
Elect a president, two "clean-up" officers, and a deco- 
rating committee. Tell what each of these officers 
should do to improve the schoolhouse. 

Plan what you have to say, and say it in complete 
sentences. Stand squarely on both feet, and look at the 
class when you speak. 

Dictation — Question Mark 

After every sentence that asks a question place a 
question mark; as, ''Where are you going?" 

Notice the question marks and the periods in the 
following paragraph. Study this paragraph until you 
can write it perfectly when it is dictated. 

What can we do to improve our schoolhouse? Let 
every pupil try to keep papers and dirt off the floor. 
Don't you think this will make our schoolhouse more 
attractive? 

i6 



WRITING LETTERS 

Writing Letters 

Notice how the following letter is arranged: 
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The heading of the letter, telling the place where 
and the time when it was written, begins near the 
middle of the page. 

The salutation, "Dear Mr. Pratt," begins at the 
margin, one inch from the left edge. Notice the 
comma that follows the salutation. 

The body of the letter, or the part that is most im- 
portant, begins on the line below the salutation. The 
first word of the body of the letter is indented. 
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The complimentary close, "Yours truly," is placed 
on the Ime below the body of the letter, beginning 
near the middle of the page. 

The signature, "Arnold Shaw,'^ is written on the 
line below, and a little to the right of the compli- 
mentary close. 

Addressing the Envelope 

The letter on page 17 was placed in an envelope, 
addressed as follows: 




Copy this address on a piece of paper five inches 
long and three and one half inches wide. 

A Letter to Your Mother 

Write a short letter to your mother, or to some 
friend, telling her one thing you intend to do to im- 
prove the appearance of your school. Fold your letter 
and place it in an envelope. Address the envelope 
and take it home. Be careful to follow the correct 
form for writing a letter. 



V. PREPARING FOR WINTER 

A Poem for Study 

Ask your teacher to read the following poem aloud 
to you. As she does so, try to see the pictures 



Our plows their furrows made, 
While on the hills the suns and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our grouting grain 

The robber crows away. 
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All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer's noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now, with autumn's moonlit eves, 

Its harvest time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves 

And bear the treasure home. 

There, when the snows about us drift, 

And winter winds are cold, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 

And knead its meal of gold. 



Where'er the wide old kitchen hearth 

Sends up its smoky curls, 
Who will not thank the kindly earth. 

And bless our farmer girls! 

Let earth withhold her goodly root, 

Let mildew blight the rye. 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit. 

The wheat field to the fly; 

But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for his golden corn. 

Send up our thanks to God! 

John G. Whittier* 

1 Used by pennission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, authorized publishers of the works of Whittier. 
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Whittier was once a fanner's boy in New England. 
He saw the beauty of the com as well as its use, and 
in this poem he helps us to appreciate what a blessing 
oiu: cornfields are. 

In the first stanza the poet tells us that the com 
is the farmer's "wintry hoard"; that is, the supply 
he has laid up for winter. Autumn is here written with 
a capital, because the season is thought of as a woman, 
pouring out blessings from a horn of plenty. 

Why is the expression "changeful April" used? 

What are the "robber crows"? 

Tell how a cornfield looks in midsummer. What 
is the corn's " soft and yellow hair " ? 

Tell how the com is harvested. What are "au- 
tumn's moonlit eves " ? 

In winter what does the farmer do with his com? 
Who makes the meal into bread? Look at this pic- 
ture of Whittier's kitchen and tell about it. 
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What do the last two stanzas tell us? Do you think 
the poet wishes the potato, the rye, the orchard, and 
the wheat to be spoiled? What does he mean? Why 
do you think corn is the most useful thing the farmer 
raises? 

Ask your teacher to read this poem aloud. As she 
does so, try to see the pictures suggested. 

Harvesting 

Tell what is done with wheat when it is ripe. Tell 
when it is harvested. Tell what is done with potatoes. 
Tell what is done with apples. Tell other things the 
farmers put away for winter. 

Plan two or three sentences about one of these 
topics, and ^peak them plainly and clearly to the 
class. 

Read the stanza from The Corn Song that you like 
best. Copy this stanza. Begin each Une with a 
capital letter. 

Dictation-^ Capitals 

Capitals are used for the name of any Ufeless object 
or animal when it is thought of as a person ; as, 
Autumn in the first stanza of The Corn Song, and as 
Mr. Crow in the following section. 

Read the following paragraph. Notice the capitals, 
the periods, and the question mark. When this para- 
graph is dictated try to write it perfectly. 

Have you ever seen a scarecrow? When the fafrfter plants 
his grain the croWs are likely to eat it up. ^^ 'to keep 
Mr. Crow away the farmer puts up a scarecrow.' It is a 
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stick man dressed in an old coat 
and a hat. Mr. Crow thinks it 
is a real man. He is afraid to 
dig up the com when the scare- 
crow is there. 
Game ■ 

I grew it I drew it 

I threw it I flew it 

I blew it I knew it 

Divide the class into two 
sides, as for a spelling match. 
A leader gives out the follow- 
ing words, one at a time. The 
pupil whose turn it is must 
answerwith one of the sentences 
above. If a pupil hesitates or 
if he gives the wrong answer, he 
must sit down. 

a bubble a riddle a baseball an answer 

a whistle a lesson a kite a horn 

a tulip a picture a leaf a dog 

Nutting 

Tell where the nut trees grow in your neighborhood. 
Tell some fun you have had in gathering nuts. Tell 
what animals like nuts. 

Plan sentences on one of these topics. Stand up 
straight, look at your classmates, and speak distinctly. 
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Picture Study 

Look closely at the picture of the children gathering 
nuts. Tell a story about these children. Bring the 
squirrel into your story. After you have thought over 
your story, stand and tell it to the class. 

Review of The Corn Song 

Recite from memory as much of The Corn Song as 
you can. Write the second stanza from dictation. 

Apostrophe 

In the first stanza of The Corn Song notice the word 
farmer^ s. To show that the wintry hoard belongs to 
the farmer the apostrophe (') and s are added to the 
word farmer. Look at the fourth, fifth, and eighth 
stanzas for other words that express ownership or pos- 
session. "The giri^s dress," "Tom's pencil,'' "Mr. 
Brown's horse" also express possession. 

Write short sentences in which you use the following 
words to express possession: 

dog sister Mary 

bird brother horse 

Use an apostrophe and s after a name word to express 
possession. 
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VI. PROTECTION OF THE FORESTS 

The Value of Forests 
Read the followmg paragraph thoughtf xilly : 

Forests not only make a country beautiful, but they 
help protect it from floods and droughts. The leaves 
from the forest make a thick pad that absorbs a great 
deal of rainfall, and allows it to seep slowly into the 
earth. Without this pad of leaves the water runs rap- 
idly into the streams and swells them until they over- 
flow their banks, and so cause destructive floods. Then 
again, if the forests are cut down, the earth has no 
protection from the leaves. It soon becomes dry and 
hard, so that all the little springs are dried up. 
Then comes a drought when the crops fail, and people 
suffer from lack of food. Both China and Palestine 
used to be rich, productive countries, but since their for- 
ests have been destroyed, they have lost their richest 
possession. Now they often have droughts and floods. 

A Talk about Forests 

Tell how the forests help to prevent floods and 
droughts. Tell other ways in which forests benefit a 
country. Tell what may be done to protect our 
forests. Tell how fires damage forests. Tell how 
these fires may be prevented. Why is it necessary to 
be careful about starting and leaving a fire in the woods? 
What may children do to protect our forests? 

Select one of the above topics and prepare to speak 

two or three sentences about it. 

26 
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Dictation 

Read carefully the paragraph given below. Observe 
the capitals, periods, question mark, and apostrophe. 
Write the paragraph when it is dictated. 

Do you see the smoke and the flames commg from 
the hill? It must be a forest fire. Very likely it was 
caused by some camper's carelessness. We should al- 
ways be sxu:e to put out our camp fires. 
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Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 

Joyce Kilmer* 

This poem was written by a young American who 
lost his life in the World War. He was a fine man 
and a brave soldier and he loved nature. He asks you 
to think of a tree as a person, as a beautiful woman 
who lifts her arms in prayer to God. 

What is meant by the tree's "hungry mouth"? 
What feeds the tree? What are the tree's "leafy 
arms"? Look at a beautiful oak or elm, and think 
of it as looking at God as it points to the open sky. 

How may a tree "wear a nest of robins in her hair "? 

Intimately means in a very friendly way. Do you 
see how a tree lives intimately with rain? 

Why is a tree greater than a poem? 

Read the poem to yourself. Then memorize it. 

Capitalize the word God. You will notice that the 
word God is used twice in this poem. Whenever you use 
the word God or any other name referring to God, 
you must begin it with a capital letter. 

Reading the Poem 

Each pupil may read the stanza of Trees that he 
likes best. One or two pupils may read the whole 
poem aloud to the class. 

* From Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays, and Letters, Copyright 1918, George H. 
Doran Company, Publishers. 
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Copying 

Copy neatly the first three stanzas of the poem 
Trees. Begin each line with a capital letter. Leave 
a space after each stanza. Capitalize the word God. 
Notice the apostrophe in eartk^s. 

Select the tree that you like best (oak, pine, maple, 
elm, beech, poplar, sycamore, willow, apple, peach, or 
any other tree) and tell the class how it looks, where it 
grows, what kind of leaves it has, and why you like it. 

Dictation 

Trees are one of God's best gifts to us. They give 
us shade in summer. The earth would not be beautiful 
without trees. Should we not do all that we can to 
protect them? 

Original Paragraph 

Think what you would do if you were an oak tree 
or some other kind of tree. Write a paragraph of 
four or five sentences in which you tell what you would 
do if you were some kind of tree. You may begin 
your paragraph, "If I were tree, I should ." 

The following paragraph may give you some, 
suggestions : 

If I were an apple tree, I should bear large red apples. 
In the summer boys would climb up my branches. 
Little girls would make playhouses in my shade. The 
robins would build nests in the forks of my limbs. 
When autumn came, the farmer would gather my fruit 
and leave me lonely in the orchard. 
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Serving Our Country 

Read the following paragraph thoughtfully: 

Every one who lives in America can serve his country. 
He can keep its laws, and he can help pay its expenses. 
Most people over twenty-one can vote, or help elect 
the officers. In time of war men can fight for their 
country, and women can nurse the sick and help in 
other ways. We call this a government of the people 
because everybody helps. 

What does "a government of the people" mean? 
In what way does every American have a part in gov- 
erning our country? Tell what you think a good 
American is. Tell how you think he should act in time 
of war. Tell how you think he should act in time of 
peace. 

A Story about the Flag 

Read the following story to find out what the flag 
stands for. When you have read the story look at 
the frontispiece, where you can see the flag on the 
hillside. 

The Flag on the Hillside 

Four fairies once lived on the side of a hill. From 
their home they could look down into a vaUey where 

30 
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many children played. Although these children were 
bright, well dressed, and beautiful, they distressed the 
fairies very much, because they quarreled and fought 
as they played. 

"Let's go through the world and look for something 
that will keep these children from quarreling," said the 
oldest fairy. 

All agreed, and they set out, each in a different 
direction. 



The first fairy came to a great city. She followed the 
crowd till she found herself in the heart of the business 
section. There every one was excited because a disas- 
trous fire was sweeping a whole block of buildings. The 
firemen worked hard to subdue the flames, but their 
efforts were in vain. They succeeded in rescuing the 
occupants of the burning buildings, however, and they 
thought that every one was saved. But they were mis- 
taken. At a window in the fourth story stood a woman 
holding a baby in her arms and looking desperately at 
the street below. The flames spurted from every window 
below her, and death seemed certain to any one who 
attempted to scale those burning walls. It seemed im- 
possible to save her. 

Then the crowd stood back amazed as a young fire- 
man steadied a ladder and began rapidly to ascend to 
the window where the mother stood. He reached her. 
He drew her out of the flames and steadied her feet on 
the ladder. He held the baby in his own arms and 
told her to follow him to the street below. 
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A great cheer rose from the crowd as he gave the baby 
to its mother. Just then the burning wall trembled and 
fell. The aowd dispersed, and only the fairy remained 
to see what had become of the brave fireman. Beneath 
the ladder she saw his lifeless form. He had given his 
life bravely for others. 

"Ah," said the fairy, " if the children in the valley 
could be as brave as this fireman, they would live 
peaceably together." 

Now, as the fairy journeyed 
homeward, she passed through a 
great bed of red poppies. Filling 
her arms with the brilliant flowers, 
she carried them to her hillside 
and planted them in seven rows. 

"When the children see these 
red blooms," she said, " they will 
think of bravery." 



n 

As the second fairy journeyed forth she came to a 
cottage covered with vines and climbing roses. It was 
a very peaceful spot. On the porch of the cottage a 
young mother was rocking her baby to sleep, and sing- 
ing as she rocked. As the fairy looked at the sweet 
picture, she thought, " This young mother and her baby 
are pure and free from any evil thoughts or deeds. If 
the children in the valley had as pure hearts as the 
mother and her baby, they surely would not quarrel 
and fight as they do." 
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When the fairy turned back toward her hillside, she 
passed through a field of fragrant white lilies. 

" These lilies," she said, " are as pure as the mother and 
baby I saw on the cottage porch. I will gather them and 
take them back to the hillside, 
where the children can see them." 

When the fairy returned to 
the hillside she saw where her 
sister had planted the gay red 
poppies. 

, " I will plant my lilies in the 
rows between the poppies," 
she said, "Their white blos- 
soms will make the children 
think of purity." 

ni 

The third fairy traveled till late in the afternoon be- 
fore she found anything that she thought would help 
the children. Then she was ahnost crushed in a crowd 
of people who were hurrying home from work. As a 
lady crossed the street she dropped her pocketbook. 
She did not miss it, but hurried on with the crowd. A 
ragged Httle newsboy spied it, and rushed upon it with 
joy. It meant a good supper and perhaps warm clothes 
to him if he kept it. The fairy watched him open it 
and gaze with delight at the bills he foimd inside. 
No one but the fairy saw him. She wondered what 
the child would do. 

He did not know whose the money was. He could 
easily have darted through the crowd to a place of saf ety. 
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where he could have spent the money he so sorely 
needed. But the boy did not leave the spot where he 
had first found the pocketbook. He seemed to be wait- 
ing for something. 

Soon the lady who had dropped the purse came rush- 
ing back in great excitement. Her face was stained 
with tears. As she came near the ragged boy he ran 
up to her and asked, "Lady, did you lose something?" 
" Yes, indeed, I lost all the money I have in the 
world," she answered. 
"Is this your pocketbook?" asked the child, as he 
, handed it to her. 

"Ah," sighed the faiiy with relief, "how glad I am 
that truth and honesty were stronger than his temp- 
tation. If the children in the val- 
ley were always true, there would 
be less quarrehng among them." 

When she returned home she 
carried in her arms great clusters 
of blue hyacinths. "For blue," 
she said, " stands for truth. When 
the children see these blue flowers 
they will think of truth, and they 
will be better for the thought." 

She planted the bright blue flowers in a large bed at 
the comer of her sisters' red and white rows. 



IV 

At evening the fourth fairy was walking along a 
country road, when her eyes were attracted by the 
lighted windows of a farmhouse. Drawing near, she 
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looked in and saw the farmer's family seated around 
the supper table. She heard pleasant voices and laugh- 
ter. Everybody seemed to be happy. She listened to 
hear what they were talking about, 

" Neighbor Brown," she heard the fanner say, " wants 
some one to help him shuck corn to-morrow. Can 
any of you boys go?" 

" I'll help him," said one. 

" So will I," cried another. 

" I want some one to help me make apple butter," 
said the mother. 

" Oh, we will all help," 
replied the girls together. 

The fairy saw an expression 
of love and kindness on every 
face. Alt seemed to wish to do 
a service to the others. 

" How sweet love makes a 
home," thought the fairy, as 
she turned away, " Love shines 
like the stars." 

Looking down she saw at her feet numbers of 
white, star-shaped flowers. 

"I know what I'll do," she cried. " I'll carry these 
starry flowers back to the hillside where the children can 
see them. The flowers will make them think of love." 

When she returned to the hillside with her arms 
full of the star flowers, she saw the beautiful bed of 
blue hyacinths that her sister had planted. 

How pretty my star flowers will look in that field 
of blue," she said as she scattered them among the 
hyacinths. 
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In the morning, when the children awoke, they saw 
on the hillside a beautiful flower bed. 

" Why, that is like the flag! " they shouted. " There 
is red for courage, and white for purity, and blue for 
truth, and the stars for love! " 

They looked at each other and hung their heads, for 
they knew that they had not acted as the flag told them 
to act. 

Then the leader of the children shouted, " Let's give 
three cheers for Old Glory! " and all the children 
cheered loud and long. 

" I think," said a little girl, " that we should remember 
what the flag stands for and stop quarreling.'' 

That is just what the children did, for they were all 
real American children who believed in courage, truth, 
purity, and love. 

Read the story until you can tell it. One pupil may 
tell the beginning, and five other pupils may each 
tell one part. In retelling the story try to see the 
people and the places that you tell about, and try to 
make the other children see them. Use the words of 
the different speakers, because the actual words of a 
speaker make a story seem more real. 

Playing the Story 

The story is divided into an introduction and five 
scenes. Where does the introduction take place? the 
first scene? the second scene? the third scene? the 
fourth scene? the fifth scene? What characters take 
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part in each scene? Find out what each character 
does and says. Choose diflFerent pupils to take the 
parts of these characters. Select different parts of the 
schoolroom for the scenes. 

After you have planned your story you may play 
it. Each character should speak distinctly and should 
act in such a way that the audience will imderstand 
the story. 

An Invitation 

Write an invitation to your mother and father or 
to some one else to attend your Flag Day program. 
TeU when and where your program will be given. 
Copy your invitation neatly and deliver it to the one 
for whom it is intended. 

A Program for Flag Day 

One-Minute Talks on Good Americans — Four pupils 
The Village Blacksmith — Recited by four pupils 
America — Sung by the class 
The Flag on the Hillside — A play in six scenes 
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School and Home Libraries 

Tell what a library is. Tell whether you have a 
school library. TeU what good the school library does. 
Tell what books your school library needs. Tell why 
a child should have a library of his own and how he 
may collect one. Tell how a hbrary gives pleasure. 
Name some books that give knowledge. Name some 
good books for a library. 

Think over these topics, and be prepared to speak 
two or three connected sentences on some of them. 
Make clear what you have to say. Stand straight 
and look at the class while you are speaking. 

Titles of Books 

Begin each important word in the title of a book 
with a capital letter. Draw a line under the name of 
the book; as, Tom Sawyer, How the World Is Fed. 

Write the names of five books that you have 
read. 

38 
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A Poem about Books 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote many poems for chil- 
dren. When he was a little boy he liked to read 
storybooks, and to play that he was the hero of the 
book. In Picture Books in Winter he tells how he 
enjoyed books. 

PiCTUEE Books in Winter 

Summer fading, winter comes — 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture storybooks. 

Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon; 
StiU we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture storybooks. 

All the pretty things put by, 
Wait upon the children's eye, 
Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks, 
In the picture storybooks. 

We may see how all things are, 
Seas and dties, near and far, 
And the flying fairies' looks, 
In the picture storybooks. 

How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture storybooks? 

Robert Loins Stevenson 
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Ask your teacher to read the poem aloud to you. 
As she reads, try to see the pictures the poem sug- 
gests. In the first stanza what signs of winter are men- 
tioned? The rook is a glossy black bird, somewhat like 
our crow. 

Why do you enjoy storybooks more in winter than 
in summer? How do the storybooks make you think 
of summer? What do you find in storybooks that you 
do not find in the woods and fields? 

What does the poet mean by "happy chimney-cor- 
ner days "? "Nursery nooks" are quiet comers in the 
nursery. Do you remember pleasant days in winter 
when you have enjoyed books? In a few sentences 
tell what made the day pleasant. Tell what you have 
to say in complete sentences. Look at the class when 
you speak, and try to interest the children. 

Dictation 

Read the following paragraph, noticing the capitals, 
the periods, the apostrophe, and the question mark. 
Try to write the paragraph perfectly from dictation. 

Mother gave me a new book for a birthday present. 
It is Black Beauty. It is the story of a horse. The 

horse's master was kind to him. Should you like to read 
my book? 

Interesting Books 

If you have read any of the following books, tell the 
class about them. 

Pinocchio Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 

Nights with Uncle Remus Arabian Nights Entertainment 
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Game — Have, Haven't ^ 

Each pupil in the class may paste the picture of 
some object on a card. There should be pictiures of 
a ball, a dog, a hat, a book, a pencil, etc. A leader 
collects the cards, and has them distributed to the pupils, 
so that no one knows what any one else has. The leader 
then says, "I have lost my dog (or any other object 
that appears on a card). Fred, have you my dog?'* 

If Fred's card has a dog on it, he says, "Yes, Tom, 
I have your dog," and he hands the card to the leader. 
If he has not the object called for, he says, "No, Tom, 
I haven't your dog, but I think Frances has it." The 
leader then asks Frances the same question, and 
so on, imtil the lost object is found. The one who 
has the lost object then asks the question of some 
other pupil, and the game continues. 

Books You Like 

Name some book that you would like to read on a 
cold winter day. Tell a few sentences about this book, 
and show why you wish to read it. 

One pupil may dictate a short paragraph about a 
book that he Ukes. Another pupil may write the dic- 
tated paragraph on the board, while the class suggest 
improvements in the sentences and the arrangement. 

Each pupil may write a short paragraph about a book 
that he likes. Some of the best paragraphs may be 
read in class. 

^ Adapted from Deming's Language Games for All Grades. Used by permission 
of the Beckky-Cardy Company, Publishers. 
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A Letter 

How is the heading of a letter written? A pupil may 
write a proper heading on the board. 

How is the salutation written? What mark is placed 
after the salutation? A pupil may write the correct 
form on the board. 

Where does the body of the letter begin? 

Where is the complimentary close placed? Which 
words are capitalized? 

Where i^ the signature placed? A pupil may write 
the complimentary close and the signature on the 
board. 

Think out three, four, or five sentences about your 
school library. Discuss in class what would be inter- 
esting to a boy or a girl in another school. Write a 
letter to a boy or a girl in another school, telling about 
your school library or about a book that you have 
read and liked. Ask for a reply. 

Address your envelope like this: 



k... 






•s ~^- 



U 4. 



rX. TELLING STORIES 

Learning to Tell a Stoiy 

You may often wish to tell others some of the stories 
that you read or hear, but perhaps you feel that you 
cannot tell a story well. In this chapter we shall work 
on learning to tell stories. The following is a story 
told by the Greeks long before they knew anything 
of airships or flying machines: 

Daedalus and Icarus 
Of all the wise men of Greece the most cunning was 
Daedalus. It was he who built the Labyrinth in Crete, 
with its queer twisting passages through which no one 
could find his way. Afterwards Daedalus displeased the 
king of Crete, and he, with his son Icarus, was thrown 
into prison. He managed to escape from prison, but 
he could find no way by which he could leave the is- 
land. He had no ship, and he could not communicate 
with his friends to ask them to send for him. 
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As be WBudered through the lonely places of the Mand 
he noticed the sea gulls, which moved freely over land 
and sea. From watching them he thought of a plan by 
which he might free himself and his son Icarus. 

He gathered a number of feathers dropped by 
the gulls. He fastened them together with thread and 
molded them in wax, so that he made two great wings 
like those of a bird. When they were finished Daedalus 
fitted them to his own shoulders, and after one or two 
efforts he found that by waving his anns he could sus- 
tain himself in the air. At first 
his attempts at flying were as 
awkward as the efforts of a boy 
learning to swim; but after a while 
he learned to handle his wii^ so 
well that he could keep himself up 
in the air and fly wherever he 
wished. 

Then he set to work to make 
a pair of wings for Icarus. He 
taught Icarus how to use them, 
and warned him to be careful. 

" If you fly too near the earth, 
the fogs will weigh you down," 
said Daedalus; "and if you fly too 
high, the heat of the sun will melt 
the wax so that your wings will 
come off." 
But Icarus was a careless boy, who paid little atten- 
tion to what his father said. As soon as he could manage 
his wings, he was so happy to be free that he forgot ail 
the cautions of his father. 
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On a bright day Daedalus and his son put on their 
wings and rose into the air. How good it was to leave 
the earth and rise higher and higher into the clouds! 
Daedalus flew ahead and directed their course toward 
Greece. Icarus followed, too J03rful to notice where his 
father went. Higher and higher Icarus rose, till he could 
no longer see the earth. He was alone and free among 
the clouds! He stretched out his arms to the sky and 
made towards the sun itself. 

But alas for him! His arms that had seemed to up- 
hold him relaxed. He felt himself dropping down, down 
through the clouds till he was only a little way above 
the sea. Then he knew what had happened. As his 
father had told him, the heat of the sun had melted 
the wax of his wings. The feathers were falling, like 
leaves from a tree in autumn. In vain Icarus beat the 
air with his hands; loudly he called. There was no one 
to hear or to help. In another moment, the boy with 
a loud cry sank into the sea. 

Daedalus, far away near the coast of Greece, heard 
that last cry of his son and hastened back. But the 
father could find no trace of the boy except some float- 
ing feathers that told where the ambitious youth had 
sunk. Overcome with grief, Daedalus went to the temple 
of Apollo, where he hung up his wings as an offering. 
Never again did he attempt to fly. 
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Answer each of the following questions with a 
complete sentence: 

1. Who were Daedalus and Icarus? 

2. Why were they imprisoned? 

3. When they escaped from prison why did they not 
return to Greece? 

4. What plan did the sea gulls suggest to Daedalus? 

5. How did Daedalus make his wings? 

6. How did he fly? 

7. Why did he make another pair of wings? 

8. What warning did he give Icarus? 

9. How did the two start back to Greece? 

10. Why did not Icarus follow his father? 

11. What happened to the boy? 

12. How did Daedalus know what had happened? 

13. How did Daedalus show his grief for his son? 

14. In what way does this story suggest modem 
airships? 

15. How are airships unlike the wings of Daedalus? 

Dividing the Story into Parts 

By reading the story carefully, we find that it may 
be divided into six parts. We may express the central 
thought of each part in a sentence, as follows: 

1. Daedalus and Icarus wished to leave the island of 
Crete, but they had no ship. 

2. Daedalus planned to get away by making wings 
with which to fly. He first made a pair for himself and 
then a pair for Icarus. 

3. Daedalus taught Icarus to use his wings and 
warned him not to fly too high. 
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4. Icarus forgot his father's warning. 

5. The sun melted the wings of Icarus, and he dropped 
into the sea. 

6. Daedalus, finding that his son was drowned, gave 
up his wings and did not fly any more. 

This is a bare outline or skeleton of the story to be 
filled in by telling more about each part. One pupil 
may tell the first part of the story, another the second 
part, and so on, imtil the whole story has been told. 
Each pupil must be careful to tell only his own part. 
It is best to think out in sentences just what to say. 

Telling the Story 

Six pupils may tell the story pi Daedaltis and Icarus 
according to the outline above. Pupils may practice 
telling the story at home to younger brothers and sis- 
ters or to their fathers and mothers. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph, noticing the capitals 
and punctuation marks. Write the paragraph from 
dictation. 

Icarus flew high in the air. He forgot his father's 
warning. Soon he was near the sun. The heat of the 
sun melted the wax that fastened his wings. Down 
the boy fell into the sea. 

A Story about a Picture 

Look at the pictures on pages 43, 44, and 45. Many 
people dreamed of flying before the Wright brothers 
gave the first successful airplane to the world. Tell a 
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Story about a boy who wished very much to fly, and 
how he finally had his wish. Tell a story about an air- 
plane that was lost. Tell another story the pictures 
suggest to you. 

Stories of Your Own Experience 

Perhaps you have suffered because you tried to do 
something you should not do, or something you had 
been told not to do. Think over any experience of 
this kind you may have had. Where were you when 
it happened? Tell who was with you. What did you 
try to do? Why could you not do it? What happened 
to you? How did you feel? How were you punished? 
Tell your story in the order suggested by the questions. 
The other pupils may be able to suggest how you could 
have made your story better. After they have crit- 
icized it tell it again, tr3dng to improve it. 

Game — Teach, Learn 

Divide the class into two groups. Choose a pupil 
in each group to be the leader of that group. Call 
one group A and the other B. 

The leader of Group A asks a pupil in Group B, 
"What does your teacher teach you?" The pupil 
must quickly reply, "My teacher teaches me reading," 
or some other subject. Then the leader of Group 
B asks a pupil in Group A the same question. The 
pupil must answer, giving the name of the same sub- 
ject as the pupil in Group B gave and adding another 
subject. Each pupil must answer all that has been 
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given and add another subject. Any one who fails must 
drop out. The side having more pupils at the end 
of five minutes wins the game. 

Dictating a Story 

One pupil who has thought out a short story of his 
own experience may dictate it to the class. Two or 
three other pupils may write the dictated story on the 
board. The class may criticize the stories written on 
the board. Every one should look out for capitals, 
periods, question marks, and apostrophes. Leave a 
margin of one inch at the left of the paper. Indent 
the first word. 

Comma to Set Off Words of Address 

Whenever you write the name of the person to whom 
you are speaking you should set it oflF from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma or by commas; as, 
" Mother, may I go to the store? " " Where are you 
going, John? " " Wait, boys, till I come back." 

Copy the following sentences. Notice the commas 
before or after the names of those addressed: 

1. Miss Brown, may I leave the room? 

2. I will go with you, Fanny. 

3. May I borrow your knife, Fred? 

4. Come, children, it is time to go. 

Remember : Use a comma or commas to separate 
from the rest of the sentence a name used in direct 
address. 
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Writing a Story 

Think over the story you prepared to tell in class. 
What is the first sentence? What is the last sentence? 
How many sentences has your story? Are all the sen- 
tences teUing sentences? What mark follows a teUing 
sentence? What mark follows a sentence that asks a 
question? 

In writing your story what margin should you leave 
at the left of the page? How much should you indent 
the first w^ord of the paragraph? With what kind of 
letter should each sentence begin? 

Write your story carefully and neatly. If you do 
not know how to spell a word, ask your teacher or 
look in the dictionary. When you have written your 
story, look it over carefully before you give it to the 
teacher, to see if you have made any mistakes. 

Keep your written work in a large envelope so that 
you can have it all together. As you learn more about 
writing you will be able to notice improvement in 
your own work. 

A Word Hunt 

Hunters must have sharp eyes, and you will need 
to keep your eyes open in this himt. The hunting 
ground is the dictionary; the game is a certain word. 
You will need to use your fingers quickly. 

Appoint two pupils to himt in the large dictionary 
on the teacher's desk or stand. The other pupils may 
hxmt in their own dictionaries. Before beginning your 
hunt look over the hunting groimd. How are the 
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words arranged? In what part of the dictionary will 
you find words beginning with I? with b? with w? 
with s? with /? 

The hunt begins when the teacher pronounces a 
word. As soon as you find the word, raise your hand. 
The teacher calls the name of the first pupil who finds 
the word. The pupil who makes the best record for 
ten words wins the game. 

When you find the word, look at it to see how it is 
spelled. The dictionary always gives the correct spell- 
ing of a word. 

Game — What Did You See? 

One pupil may go to the window and look out. 
Another pupil asks, "What did you see?" The first 
pupil answers with a sentence; as, "I saw a tiny 
dog." A third pupil then goes to the window. The 
second pupil asks, "What did you see?" The third 
pupil must give a sentence telling a different object 
that he saw. The game continues until each pupil 
has taken part. No pupil is allowed to name an 
object that has been named before. 
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Keeping Our CommuniQr Clean 
Tell how clean streets, alleys, and back yards promote 

health. Tell what each citizen can do to help the 

health officers. Tell some things children may do to 
help make a clean 
community. Tell 
where mosquitoes 
breed. Tell what to 
do to keep away 
mosquitoes and flies. 
Select one of these 
topics to think over 
and be prepared to 
speak three or four 
sentences on your 
topic. Stick to the 

point. Make clear what you wish to say. 

A Word Hunt 

You may go hunting again. This time you may 
find the meanings of words. You should know the 
meanings of words connected with keeping the com- 
munity clean and healthy. Look up the meanings of 
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the following words in the dictionary, and try to use 
each word in a sentence of your own: 

sanitary disease normal 

germ remedy prevent 

Each pupil may write on a slip of paper a word 
whose meaning he does not know. These words may 
"be used for a dictionary himt. 

Dictation 

Study carefully the paragraph below. Write it from 
dictation. 

What are you doing to keep your community clean? 
We cannot have good health unless we are clean. It 
is the health officer's duty to see that the sanitary laws 
are obeyed. We should help him by keeping our own 
property clean. 

Game — Well, Good 

Divide the class into two sides, as for a sp)elling 
match. A leader may write the following sentences 
on the board: 

John cleans his teeth . 

John is a football player. 

Dorothy makes bread. 

Dorothy makes bread . 

We can keep by healthful living. 

My mother is a nurse. 

My mother brushed my hair . 

He plays marbles . 

He is a marble player. 
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The leader points to one of these sentences. The 
pupil whose turn it is gives the sentence quickly, sup- 
plying well or good for the blank. If a pupil hesitates 
or gives the wrong word, he must take his seat. 

Never use good to tell how a thing is done. 

Talks on Health 

Tell how much sleep boys and girls of your age need. 
Tell what foods you should eat. Tell why exercise 
and fresh air are necessary to good health. Tell why 
you should sleep with your windows open. Tell how 
you should take care of your teeth. Tell how you 
should care for your eyes. Tell why every one should 
try to be healthy. Tell some things that injure the 
health. 

Select one of these topics and plan two or three 
sentences to speak on it. Stick to the point; do not 
talk about other topics than the one you have selected. 
Stand straight and look at your classmates while you 
speak. 

Dictation 

A pupil may dictate to the other pupils a paragraph 
about proper food for children. He should give his 
paragraph first orally, so that the teacher and the 
pupils may suggest improvements. It may then be 
dictated, a sentence at a time. Some of the pupils 
may write it on the board, while others write at their 
seats. Pupils may correct mistakes in work written 
on the board. Other pupils will compare their work 
with that on the board. 
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A Written Paragraph 

Think over what you know about one of these topics 
and write a paragraph on it: 

1. What I Can Do to Make Our Community Clean 
and Sanitary 

2. What I Can Do to Take Care of My Own Health 

Make a good sentence for the beginning and another 
for the end. Write the title of your paragraph at 
the head of your paper in the center of the page. 
Notice that each important word of the title begins 
with a capital letter. 

Leave a margin of one inch at the left of your paper. 
Indent the first sentence of your paragraph. Begin 
each sentence with a capital letter. If you cannot 
spell a word, ask the teacher or look in the dictionary. 

When you have finished writing, read over your 
paper carefully before handing it to the teacher. 

Game — Whose Is It ? 

A number of objects belonging to different pupils 
are laid on the teacher's desk. A leader holds up one 
object, as a cap, and asks, "Whose is it?" The pupils 
write a sentence for each object shown, tellrag whose it 
is; as, "It is John's cap." At the end of five minutes 
pupils exchange papers. The leader writes the cor- 
rect answers on the board. Pupils mark incorrect 
answers. The one guessing every owner wins the game, 
if he has made no mistakes in writing his sentences. 

Be careful to write ^s where it is needed. 
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Housing Farm Animals 

Tell why the farmer must house his animals in win- 
ter. Tell how he cares for hogs; for cows; for horses;^ 
for sheep. Tell why it pays a farmer to take good 
care of his stock. 

Select one of the above topics and prepare two or 
three sentences to tell about it. Make clear what you 
wish to say. Stick to your topic. 

Game — Who Did It? 

A blindfolded pupil stands in the front of the room. 
Another pupil nms up and tags him, saying "I did it." 
The blindfolded pupil says, "Who did it? Was it 
Tom?" If it was not Tom, Tom says, "It wasn't I." 
If it was Tom, he says, "I did it." The blindfolded 
pupil must guess untU he finds the right one. Every 
pupil must answer either "It wasn't I" or "I did it." 
When the right one has been guessed, he is blindfolded 
and the game continues. 

Food for Farm Animals 

Tell what food the farmer raises for his stock. Tell 
what a silo is. Tell what food makes the cows give 
most milk. Tell what the farmer's wife does with the 
garbage. 

56 
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Select one of the above topics on which to speak 
to the class. Find out all you can about your topic 
by talking to farmers .and by reading. Speak clearly 
and distinctly. Look at the class while you speak. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph. How many sen- 
tences are there? Why are the commas necessary in 
the first sentence? 

In summer the horses, cows, and sheep find their food 
in the pasture. In winter the farmer must feed his ani- 
mals. He must give them fresh water to drink and 
clean straw for their beds. There is much work in car- 
ing for stock in winfer. 

A Story about a Horse 

Read the following story to see what happened to 
the man who was unkind to his horse: 

The Bell of Atri 

King John of Sicily wished his people to be well- 
treated and happy. To make sure that every one, even 
the weakest and poorest, should have justice, King John 
placed in the market place of the town of Atri a large 
bell, to which a long rope was attached. 

"If any one is treated unfairly," said the king, " he 
may ring this bell, and his case will be tried at once." 

Many people rang the bell in the market place. They 
called it the "Bell of Justice," for any one who rang the 
bell knew that he would receive justice. After many 
years of use, the rope was worn so that a smaU 
person or a little child could not reach it. 
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"This wiU never do," said a kind man, passing that 
way one day. He looked about for something to tie 
to the rope to make it longer, but he could find nothing 
but a vine on which the green leaves were growing. 

"This will do," the man said, "at least until we can 
get something better"; and he fastened the vine to 
the rope, so that its end was low enough for the 
smallest child to reach. 

In the village of Atri there lived an old knight who 
in his youth had been very fond of hunting. He 
had kept many horses and dogs, but as he grew older 
he sold them all except one old horse. This horse 
had served the knight faithfully while he was strong 
and yoimg; but now the poor beast was well up in 
years, and he was no longer able to work. The knight 
was a harsh man, who loved money more than anything 
else. 

"Why should I keep this old beast," he said to him- 
self, "now that he is too old and feeble to work? I will 
turn him out to die." With that he opened the gate, 
and drove the poor old horse out into the sun-baked 
road. 

The feeble old steed wandered slowly imder the blazing 
sun until he came to the market place. He was very 
hungry, and wished for some tender green grass; but 
he saw nothing except dry, hot stones. Ah! there was 
something green! The old horse spied the green leaves 
of the vine tied to the bell rope. He eagerly bit them, 
and as he did so, the bell began to ring. 

From all sides people ran into the market place to 
see who was ringing the "Bell of Justice," but they 
saw no one but the old horse. 
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" How is this? '' cried the judge, who had been awak- 
ened from his afternoon nap. ^* Has some one been 
pla5dng a trick on me? '' 

Just then he noticed the old horse, eating the last 
leaf from the vine. 

" Oh, it is you, old fellow, is it? Why do you want 
justice? " 

Then those who knew how badly the old knight had 
treated his horse told the judge all about it. As the 
judge listened to the tale of cruelty and selfishness he 
looked pityingly at the poor horse. Then he said: 

^' Poor beast, you have called for justice and you shall 
have it. Bring the old knight to me." 

When the knight appeared, the judge said to him: 

" When this horse was young and strong, he served 
you well. Now that he is no longer able to serve you, 
it is your turn to serve him. It is no more than just 
that you should provide for him comfortably in his 
old age. See to it that he does not have to ask again 
for justice." 

All the people clapped their hands at these wise words. 
The old knight flushed with shame, and turning away 
from the crowd, led his horse back to his stable, where 
he kept him in comfort for the rest of his life. 

Telling the Story 

You can tell the story more easily if you divide it 
into parts. 

1. The "Bell of Justice" was set up in the market 
place. 

2. The rope was worn out and replaced by a green 
vine. 
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3. An old knight had turned his horse out to die. 

4. The horse saw the green vine on the bell rope and 
pulled it. 

5. The judge came to see who had rung the "Bell 
of Justice." 

6. The old knight was ordered to feed the horse. 

One pupil may tell the first part, another the second 
part, and so on, until the whole story is told. 

Something to Remember 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 
For the dear (iod who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 



Making a Play 

The Bell of Atri is a good story to play. What char- 
acters must you have in the play? Where will the 
scene of the play be? You will probably have four 
scenes. In the first scene the king sets up the bell 
and tells the people when it is to be rung. In the 
second, the bell rope is mended. In the third, the 
old knight turns out his horse. In the fourth, the 
judge and the people find the poor horse, and the 
judge orders the knight to care for him. 

Plan what each character is to do and to say. As- 
sign the characters to different pupils. 
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Playing the Story 

Play the story you have made from The BeU of 
Airi. 

Copy the stanza on page 6i or write it from memory 
if you can. 
Squirrels 

Tell where squirrels 
make their homes. Tell 
what they eat. Tell how 
they carry their food. 
Tell how they lay up 
food for winter. Tell 
how squirrels may be 
tamed. Tell something 
you have seen a squir- 
rel do. 

Think over what you 
wish to say. Express it 
in two or three com- 
plete sentences. Speak plainly and look at the class 
while you speak. 
Game — What Did the Squirret Do? 

A pupil may play that he is a squirrel. He hides 
a nut, he runs to his tree, he asks for more nuts, he 
sits up, he comes to a child, he goes to the comer, 
he eats a nut. The children must tell what the squirrel 
did; as, "He hid a nut," "He went to the comer," 
"He sat up," etc. Different actions of the squirrel 
should be repeated several times. Each time a pupil 
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tells what the squirrel does. If the pupil makes a 
mistake he is out of the game. Say: 

He ate a nut. He sat up. He went to the comer. 
He came to me. He ran away. He hid a nut- 
Birds 

TeU which birds go 
south in winter. Tell 
which birds stay in your 
community. Tell how 
the birds are protected 
from cold. Tell where 
the birds obtain food in 
winter. Tell how we 
may help birds in win- 
ter. Tell about some 
birds you have watched 
in winter. 

Do not try to speak 
on all these topics, but 
select one or two. Plan 
what you have to say, 
and try to make it in- 
teresting to other chil- 
dren. Speak in com- 
plete sentences. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph. Notice the commas 
used to separate the words in a series — sparrows, tit- 
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micey chickadees. Write the paragraph from dictation. 
Try to write it perfectly. 

Sparrows, titmice, and chickadees stay here in winter. 
When snow is on the ground it is Iferd for them to find 
food. How can we help them? 

An Original Story 

Pretend that you are a bird, a squirrel, or some other 
animal, seeking your food in winter. Tell a story about 
your winter home and life. Think out just what you 
are going to say. Think how the bird or the animal 
feels and what trouble he has in finding food and 
shelter. You may imagine that you are a rabbit, a 
field mouse, a deer, or any other animal you wish. Try 
to make your story different from the stories told by 
other pupils. 

Stand straight and look at the children in your class 
when you tell your story. 

A Written Story 

Write the story you told yesterday. Remember to 
leave a margin of one inch at the left of your paper, 
and to indent the first word of your paragraph. Write 
'the subject of your story at the top of the paper, in 
the middle of the sheet. Begin each important word 
of the subject with a capital letter. 
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Washington and Lincoln 

Tell in what kind of home 
Washington was born. In whal 
kind of home was Lincoln bomi 
Tell why we honor these twc 1 

men. In what ways did each 
serve his coxmtry? 
Something to Remember 

Copy and memorize the fol- 
lowing quotation from Genera] 
Leonard Wood: 

A motto for all Americans — "I serve." Somewhere, 
each and every one of us must serve the nation to the 
very best of his ability. 

Tell how even a boy or a girl can serve the nation. 
Stories of Lincoln 

TeU the story of Lincoln's 
boyhood. TeU a story to show 
his kindness to animals. Tell a 
story to show his kindness to other 
people. Tell how he felt about 
slavery. Tell what he did to free 
the slaves. TeU how he died. He 
is often caUed a martyr. Look in 
the dictionary to find the mean- 
ing of martyr. 
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Commas 

If you say, "I like to coast, to slide, and to skate 
in winter," you tell three things you Uke to do. To 
help the eye see that these are three separate acts, we 
use a comma between each two. 

We use commas also to separate names of things in 
a series; as, "We had oatmeal, toast, and eggs for 
breakfast." 

Write a sentence teUing about three or more articles 
of clothing that you wear. Separate the different articles 
by placing a comma after each one except the last. 

Write a sentence telling about the diflferent animals on 
the farm. 

Write a sentence teUing about four things that you 
can do. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph, noticing the commas, 
the apostrophe, and the capitals. Write it from dic- 
tation. 

Lincoln and his stepmother's son worked together in 
the fields. They grubbed, plowed, hoed, and gathered 
com. Hard work did not hurt Abraham Lincoln. He 
was a very large and strong boy. He could outrun, 
outlift, and outwrestle all the other boys. 

A Story about Lincoln 

Read the following story until you can tell it to 
some one at home. What kind of man does it show 
Lincoln to have been? Why should you like to have 
such a man as Lincoln for a neighbor? 
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Lincoln amj the Woodchopper 

On a bitterly 
cold day Lincoln 
saw an old man, 
thinly dressed and 
barefooted, chop- 
ping up an old hut 
for firewood, Lin- 
coln, stopping to 
speak to the poor 
fellow, saw that 
he was thin and 
that he looked ill. 

" See here, my 
friend," Lincoln 
said to him, " you 
are not able to do 
this job." 

" I know I'm not," replied the man, " but I need the 
money to buy some shoes, and I've simply got to 
do it." 

"Go inside and warm yourself," said Lincoln. "I 
think I can tackle that job." 

Lincohi had split rails so long that he knew how to 
handle an ax. In a short time the old hut had dis- 
appeared, and in its place stood a good pile of stove- 
wood. 

When the old man came back to the work Lincoln 
said, " I believe that will bring you a dollar." 

The shoes were bought, and long after they were worn 
out Lincoln's kindness was remembered. 
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Words That Show Possession 

How do you write a word to show that it expresses 
ownership or possesssion? In the following sentences 
find the words that show possession: 

1. Lincoln's stepmother said that he was the best boy 
she ever knew. 

2. Lincoln searched until he found the bird's nest. 

3. The old man's clothes were thin. 

4. Lincoln read the soldier's letter. 

Write sentences using the following words to express 
possession: 



girl 


dog 


rabbit 


boy 


monkey 


woman 


mother 


friend 


king 



A Letter 

Think of some one in your community whom you 
would like to hear talk about Abraham Lincoln or 
Washington. Decide on the time when you wish this 
person to come to talk to you. Each pupil in the 
room may write an invitation to him. A committee of 
the class may look over the invitations and select five 
of the best. From these five the teacher will choose 
one to be sent to the person whom you invite. 

Before you write, talk over in class what you will 
say in your letter. Tell why you are sending the in- 
vitation, and when the talk is to be given. Be 
careful to use the right form for a letter. See page 17. 
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Game — Have, Shall 

Write on small cards or pieces of paper different 
amounts of money; as, five cents, ten cents, fifty 
cents, one dollar, etc. Give one card to each child. 
A leader calls on a pupil, who rises and says, "I 
have fifty cents. I shall buy ten oranges." Another 
pupil is called, and says, "I have five cents. I shall 
buy a pencil." Each child must say / have and / 
shall. 

A Brave and Truthful Man 

Read the following stories about Washington. What 
do they tell you as to the kind of man he was? What 
shows that he was brave? What shows that he was 
truthful? 

Washington and the. Colt 

. George Washington's mother had several young horses 
that had not been broken. One of them, a spirited 
sorrel, was so wild that no one had been able to ride 
it. George was determined to ride this colt, and he 
told the other boys that if they would help him catch 
it, he would ride and tame it. 

Early in the morning they set out for the pasture, 
where the boys managed to surround the sorrel and put 
a bit in his mouth. Washington sprang upon his back, 
the boys dropped the bridle, and away flew the angry 
animal. The horse backed about the field, rearing and 
plimging. The boys were very much frightened, but 
Washington kept his seat. He never lost command of 
himself or of the colt. It seemed at last as if the horse 

6 
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had been mastered, when suddenly the creature leaped 
into the air with a tremendous bound. It was his last. 
A blood vessel burst, and the noble horse fell dead. 

The boys were soon called to breakfast. Washington's 
mother, knowing that they had been in the fields, began 
to ask them about her stock. 

" Pray, young gentlemen," said she, " have you seen 
my blooded colts in the fields? I hope they are well 
taken care of. My favorite, the sorrel, is as large as 
his father." 

The boys looked at each other, but no one liked to 
speak. Mrs. Washington repeated her question. Then 
George spoke. 

" The sorrel is dead, madam," he said. " I killed him.'* 

And then he told the whole story. His mother flushed 
with anger, but she controlled herself, and presently 
said quietly: 

"it is too bad; but while I regret the loss of my 
favorite, I rejoice in my son who always speaks the 
truth." 

Where does the first part of the above story end? 
the second part? the third part? 
Tell the story by parts. 

Washington in Battle 

On a cold night in January Washington's men marched 
rapidly over frozen roads to Princeton, New Jersey. 
Early in the morning, after this hard night of marching, 
they came in sight of the Redcoats, and fighting began. 
Washington knew that his men were tired. To encourage 
them to do their best he rode directly to the fronts 
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within thirty yards of the enemy. He waved his hat 
to his men, and called to them to keep their ground. 
His presence and bravery in the face of danger gave 
the troops courage. 

An American officer, writing about the battle, said 
of Washington: 

*'Our army love their general very much, but they 
regret one thing about him, which is the Uttle care he 
takes of himself in any action. His personal bravery 
and the desire he has of animating his troops by example 
make him fearless of danger. This occasions us much 
uneasiness. But Heaven, which has hitherto been his 
shield, I hope will continue to guard so valuable a life! " 

Tell the story of Washington at Princeton. Tell 
what his ojfficer wrote about his risking his life in 
battle. 

Think over what you wish to tell and express it 
in complete sentences. 

Dictation 

Read the following paragraph, noticing the capitals 
and the punctuation marks. When it is dictated, try 
to write it perfectly. 

The twenty-second of February is Washington's birth- 
day. On that day we like to remember this great and 
good man. We honor Washington because he was wise, 
brave, and truthful. 

A Blackboard Paragraph 

Work out on the blackboard a paragraph about 
Washington's Birthday. Be sure that you have a 
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good opening sentence and that each sentence fits the 
one before it. Save a good sentence for the close. As 
sentences for the paragraph are suggested by pupils, 
the other pupils should be ready to say whether they 
are good or not, or how they may be improved. The 
teacher or some pupil may write the paragraph on 
the board. The other pupils must observe closely to 
see that each sentence is written correctly. 

A Word Hunt 

The dictionary tells you how to spell words, what 
words mean, and how to pronoimce them. You have 
looked up words for spelling and meaning. To-day 
we shall find out how to pronounce some words. 

Syllables 

Words are made up of parts or syllables ; as, sor rd, 
be gan. A word of more than one syllable is accented 
on one syllable more than on the others. Sor'rel is 
accented on the first syllable;* be gan\' on the second. 
A little accent mark (') is placed after the accented 
syllable. 

In speaking the word, a little more force is given 
to the accented syllable than to the other syllables. 

As the following words are pronounced, try to select 
the accented syllable in each: 



always 


break fast 


re joice 


sur round 


angry 


bridle 


re peat 


desire 


fro zeii 


bat tie 


cour age 


dan ger - 
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Vowels and Consonants 

The sounds of words are divided into vowels and 
consonants. The vowels are a, e, i, o, w, and some- 
times y and w, as in fiyy dew. 

When a vowel is marked with a line above it, as 
a, it has a long sound, as in MUy. The long sounds 
of the vowels are: 

a, as in May o, as in old 

e, as in be % as in use 

1, as in ice 

When a vowel is marked with a curve above it, as 
2, it has a short sound, as in cUt. The short sounds 
of the vowels are: 

Si, as in cat 6, as in hot 

£, as in get Hi, as in but 

I, as in pin 

Exercise 

Mark the long and the short sounds of the vowels 
in the following words: 

add neat wise * best 

size soap crop ^ boss 

ten press stage post 

inch make fence rush 

If you do not know whether the vowel is long or 
short, look up the word in the dictionary. 

Consonants 

Consonants are those sounds of the alphabet that 
are not vowels. 
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Repeat the alphabet, leaving out the vowels. The 
other letters are consonants. The letters y and w are 
often consonants, as in you, want. 

The letters c, g, and s have two sounds: 

q has the sound of s in ice; -e has the sound of k 
in cat. 

i has the sound of j in gem; the other sound of g, 
called hard g, is found in words like goody dog, etc. 

The first sound of ^ is the more common one found 
in sing, miss, etc., while j has the sound of z in has 
and rise. 

Indicating Pronounciation 

The dictionary often shows the pronunciation of a 
word by respelling it as it sounds. The respelled 
word is placed in parenthesis after the word; as, 
cor-rect' (ko^rSkt'); gi'ant (ji'ant). 

Look up the following words in the dictionary. 
Notice the respelling of each word: 

en large dr cle sen tence 

dam age ecus in cen tral 

no tice vis it en gine 



Xni. CLUB WORK 
Plans for Spring 

Tell what yoiir club plans to do in the spring. If 
you belong to a pig club, a com club, or a chicken club, 



tell what you will do. If you do not belong to a club, 
tell what kind of club you would like to join and why. 

Think over what you wish to say, so that you can 
express yourself in clear, complete sentences. Have a 
good beginning sentence and a good closing sentence. 

Try to help each other by giving suggestions for 
improvement. Keep these points in mind: 

1. Stick to the point, and do not wander. 

2. Be clear, so that every one will understand you. 

3. Tell something interesting, not exactly the same 
thing some one else has told. 

4. Use good English. 

5. Speak distinctly, stand straight, and look at the class. 
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A Written Paragraph 

Write a short paragraph about what your club plans 
to do this spring. Tell how your mother and father will 
help you. Tell why you think you can do better this 
year than last. Paste on your written paragraph 
some pictures cut out of magazines. 

If you do not belong to a club, tell about some game 
that you like to play. 

V 

Game — It Doesn't, It rsn% It Hasn't 

One pupil may be the leader. The leader thinks of 
some object in the room. Other children ask the leader 
questions about the object until it is guessed. The 
leader must answer the questions with complete sen- 
tences. 

Example: The leader thinks of the clock. 

One pupil: Does it talk? 
The leader: It doesn't talk. 
Another pupil: Is it yellow? 
The leader: It isn't yellow. 
Another pupil: Is it roimd? 
The leader: It is round. 
Another pupil: Has it hands? 
The leader: It has hands. 
Another pupil: Is it the clock? 
The leader: It is the clock, 

The leader must say It isnH, It doesnH, and // 
hasnH. If he makes a mistake some one else may take 
his place. 
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A Letter 








--^-.^ 



-j^^^^-^-z^^^ Cyuc>c^^ ^?u^-<^^o^LyG^. 



J^-7^kvJ^czyt>^-<i'^-'7^ 



Read this letter carefully. Notice the heading. Notice 
that a comma is placed between Aurora and Ky. 
Notice that a period is placed after Ky. Where is the 
salutation placed? What mark follows it? ' Where does 
the body of the letter begin? Find two question marks 
in the letter, and tell why they are used. 

Copy the letter exactly as it is written. 
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Dictation 

Study the following paragraph. Notice the apos- 
trophe, the comma after the name of address, and the 
question mark. Try to write this paragraph perfectly 
when the teacher dictates it. 

Miss Brown, have you seen Mary's little chickens? 
They are the prettiest little things you ever saw. 
Mary set thirteen eggs, but only nine hatched. She 
keeps the chickens well penned where the rats can't get 
them. 

A Debate 

Divide the class into two sides to debate the sub- 
ject: "Resolved, That it is more fim to belong to a 
club than to spend all your spare time playing." 

Each pupil should make at least one point on his 
side; that is, he should say one thing in favor of his 
side. 

Appoint some one a judge to decide which side wins. 



XIV. HELPING THE HEALTH OFFICERS 

What the Health Officers Do 

Tell one thing- your county, town, or city health 
ofl&cer does. Tell what he does to make the milk 
supply safe. Tell what he does to stop the spread of 
contagious diseases. Tell what he does to keep the 
community clean. 

A Letter 

Write a letter to the health ofl&cer, asking him to 
come to your school and talk to you about his work, 
and to tell you how you can help him. Ask him to 
write you a letter if he cannot come. 

A conmiittee of pupils may select the best letter. 
This letter should be corrected and copied by the 
writer before it is mailed. 

A Dictionary Hunt 

Look up the following words in the dictionary. Find 
out how they are pronounced and what they mean: 

serious complete 

safeguard recover 

Talks on Health 

Tell how cleanliness helps you to be healthy. Tell 
how you should care for your teeth. Tell how to avoid 
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tuberculosis. Tell why you should not spit on the 
sidewalk, on the floor, or in the train. 

Select one topic on which to speak. Plan two or 
three good sentences on that topic. Stand straight 
and speak to the class. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph, and write it from 
dictation : 

Children, don't spit on the floor of a train or of a 
street car. If you spit you may spread the germs of 
some disease. Think of your neighbor's health as well 
as of your own. 

Game — Is, Are; Was, Were 

Divide the class into sides as for a speUing match. 
Write the following sentences on the blackboard. As 
a leader points to a sentence, the first pupil on one 
side reads the sentence, fiUing the blank with is or 
are, was or were. Any pupil who makes a mistake must 
take his seat. The side wins that has the greater 
number of pupils standing at the end of ten minutes. 



The girl — 
The cows — 
The rooster 
The hens — 
The child - 



The robins 

Fred running 



writing. 

- grazing. 

- crowing. 

- laying. 

- eating. 

- singing. 



You sleeping. 

The wolf howling. 

The farmer plowing. 

Mother sewing. 

— quacking. 

— barking. 



The boys 



skating. 



The duck — 
The dogs — 

The Hon roaring. 

The automobiles racing. 



Other sentences may be added. 
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A Talk about Community Health 

Tell how boys and girls may help the health oflScers. 
TeU why you should not go to a house where there is 
a contagious disease. Tell how you can help keep the 
community clean. Tell what you should do with the 
papers, boxes, and other trash left from a picnic. Tell 
what you can do to rid the community of flies. 

Select one of these topics and prepare to speak two ' 
or three sentences on it. Stick to your topic. Try 
to make clear what you have to say. 

An Original Paragraph 

Write a paragraph on one of the following subjects: 

What Children Can Do to Help the Health Officer 
How We Can Keep from Spreading Disease 
What I Can Do to Have Good Health 

Be careful to form your sentences correctly. Think 
out your sentences before you write them. After you 
have written your paragraph, read it over carefully and 
correct all the mistakes you find. 

A committee of pupils may select five of the best 
paragraphs to post on the bulletin board. 

Poetry Day 

Recite some of the poems you have learned this 
year. Bring to class a poem you would like to read 
to the class. 



XV. GARDENS AND FIELDS 

The Garden 

If you had a garden last year, tell how you prepared 
the soil for it. If you did not have one, tell what 
you have seen others do. Tell what kind of soil is 
needed for a garden. Tell why it is necessary to break 
up the ground. Tell what the earthworms do to help 
your garden. Tell your plans for a garden this year. 
Tell what you expect to do with the vegetables you 
raise. 

Plan what you have to say. Do not try to speak 
on all the topics suggested above, but select the one 
you know most about. 

Preparation of Fields 

Tell how the farmer makes his fields ready for plant- 
ing. Tell why fertilizer is used. Tell why the soil 
must be loose. 

Select the topic you wish to speak on, and plan two 
or three sentences on it. Stick to your topic. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph. Notice the capitals, 
the commas, and the apostrophe. Write it from dic- 
tation. 

Yesterday I went to Mr. Brown's farm. He was 

plowing his field for corn. He said that he would plow, 

harrow, and fertilize his fields. Then he would plant 

the corn. 
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Copying 

Read the following stanza: 

The Year's at the Spring 

The year's at the spring; 
The day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the worid! 

Robert Browning 

In this song the poet gives us a picture of a dewy 
morning in early spring. What expression shows that 
little drops of dew that look like pearls glisten on the 
hillside? Where is the lark? What makes us think that 
"aU's right with the world" ? 

Notice the apostrophes used in this song. They are 
used to show the omission of the letter i; year's 
means year is. Copy the song just as it is written. 

The mark after world, in the last line, is called 
an exclamation point. It is used to express feeling. 

A Garden Story 

Look at the picture on page 84. Give names to the 
children. What do you think they are planting? Try 
to tell a story about these children. One pupil may 
start the story with a sentence. Another pupil may 
add a sentence that fits into the first and so on, each 
pupil helping the story to grow. 



Making a Gauxh 



XVI. EARNING AND SAVING 

Sayings of ''Poor Richard" 

Benjamin Franklin wrote a book called Poor Richard's 
Alfnanack. It is full of wise sayings, many of which 
teach us to be thrifty and saving. Here are some of 
them: 

1. Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

2. Then plow deep while sluggards sleep, 

And you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 

3. For. age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

4. Little strokes fell great oaks. 

5. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

6. Think of saving as weU as of getting. 

7. Lost time is never found again. 

8. The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

9. A fool and his money are soon parted. 

10. He who rises late must trot aU day. 

11. Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Memorize as many of these sayings as you can. 
Look in the dictionary for the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words and 'of' any others in the sayings that 
you do not understand: 

sluggards diligence 

1 85 
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An Original Story — How I Earned and Saved My First 
Money 

Think about the first money you ever earned or saved. 

Perhaps your father gave you some money, which you 

saved instead of spending. Perhaps you worked for 

J the money that you put in your bank. Tell where the 

'taoney came from and why you saved it. Tell how 

you felt. 

Give your story orally to the class. Try to make it 

interesting. 

Game — Is John There? 

One pupil hides while the others shut their eyes. 
The pupils may open their eyes after the first child 
is hidden. The teacher calls one pupil to look for the 
hidden one. He may look in only one place. The 
teacher says, "Is John there?" The pupil replies, 
"No, John isn't here." Another pupil is called to 
look for John. When John is found, the pupil who 
finds him says, "Yes, John is here." The pupil who 
finds John may then hide. 

Be careful to say "John isnH here." 

A Written Story 

Write carefully the story you told yesterday in class. 
The subject is How I Earned and Saved My First 
Money. Begin each word in your title except and 
with a capital letter. 

The teacher with the help of a committee of pupils 
may select five of the best stories to place on the 
bulletin board or to send to the principal. 
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A Story to Finish 

Read the following story and finish it. Write your 
ending for it: 

"Hello, John! '' called Bill, waving his arms at his 
chum. "Have you seen those new bats at Walker's? 
All the boys are getting them. I'm just going down 
town now to get one. Do you want to come along?" 

"How much do they cost?" asked John. 

"Only fifty cents," was the reply, "and they're fine." 

John felt in his pocket. He knew that he would find 
only a nickel and a dime there. He had spent the rest 
of his money for candy that morning. 

"No, I won't go," he told Bill. "I have to go to the 
store for mother in a little while." 

He watched Bill disappear down the street. The 
longing for a new bat Uke Bill's was so strong that 
if he had been a smaller boy he would have cried. But 
a boy twelve years old does not cry. Instead he began 
to whistle, but the whistling did not last long. He was 
too busy thinking how he could earn thirty-five cents 
for the new bat. 

A Thrift-Day Program 

The Story of Benjamin Franklin — Talk by a boy 

Why We Buy Thrift Stamps — Talk by a girl 

A Story of Thrift — Talk by a girl 

Why Thrifty People Make Good Citizens — Talk by a 
boy 

How I Earned and Saved My First Money — Short 
stories told by six pupils 

Song — America — The class 



XVn. HELPING MOTHER AND FATHER 

Becoming Good Citizens 

If our boys and girls are to become useful and patri- 
otic men and women, th^ must learn to be good little 
citizens; that is, they must learn to respect authority, 
whether it is that of their parents, of their school teachers, 
or of the policemen of their town; they must learn 
all they can in school, and do what they can to improve 
their neighborhood, their town, and the great country 
to which they owe so many blessings. 

WiLLiAU S. Shis, Rear Admiral, Umted States Navy 

How must boys and girls learn to become good citi- 
zens? What does Admiral Sims mean when he says 
they must respect authority? What persons in authority 
should children respect? How may children improve 
their neighborhood? their town? their country? What 
blessings do we owe to our country? What does 
patriotic mean? How can you find out the meaning? 
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Read aloud what Admiral Sims said. Copy it 
carefully, and try to memorize it. 

Helping at Home 

Tell ways in which boys and girls may help at home. 
Tell why boys and girls should help. Tell what your 
father and mother do for you. How can you show 
that you appreciate what they do? 

Select your topic and prepare two or three sentences 
upon it. Stick to your topic. Look at the class 
while you are speaking. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph, noticing the capitals 
and the punctuation marks. Write it from dictation. 

Mother, what can I do to help you? Shall I sweep 
the front porch? Billy and I will wash the dishes for 
you. We shall be careful not to break anything. 

An Original Paragraph 

Write a paragraph on one of the following subjects: 

Helping Mother on Saturday How I Set the Table 
Taking Care of the Baby Keeping Up the Fires 

Washing Dishes Cleaning the Lawn 

Begin each important word of your subject with a 
capital letter. Leave a margin of one inch at the left 
of your paper. Indent the first word of your para- 
graph. Begin each sentence with a capital letter, and 
end it with a question mark or a period. 

When you have finished writing, read your work 
carefully and correct all the mistakes you find. 



XVni. OUR COUNTRY 

The Country We Love 

Tell the name of our country. Tell why our country 
has this name. Tell the name of the state m which 
you live. Repeat what General Wood said about 
serving oiu: country. (See page 65.) Tell why you 
are glad to live in the United States. Tell what it 
is to be a good citizen. 

A Blackboard Paragraph 

A pupil may write on the blackboard sentences dic- 
tated by other pupils on the subject Why I Am Glad 
That I Am an American. Each pupil should plan his 
sentence so that it will fit into the sentence that goes 
before it. Have an important sentence for the last. 
When the paragraph is finished all the pupils may read 
it over carefully to see if they can improve it. All 
the pupils may copy the complete paragraph. 

A Good Citizen at Home and at School 

Tell how a good citizen behaves at home. Tell how 
a good citizen is ready to be helpful. Tell how a 
good citizen behaves at school. Tell some things that 
a good citizen will not do. 

Plan what you have to say, so that you can say it in 

two or three sentences. Speak clearly and distinctly. 

Stand straight and look at the class while speaking. 
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A Good Citizen's Conduct in Public Places 

Tell how a good citizen behaves on the street; at 
church; in the public library; on the street car; at a 
concert; or at the theater. 

Select one of these topics and plan a talk upon it. 
If you can give an illustration of the right way or the 
wrong way to behave, it will help your talk. 

Dictation 

Study the following paragraph, noticing punctuation 
marks, so that you can write it perfectly when the 
teacher dictates it. 

Mother, did you notice what those boys did ? There 
were several pieces of broken glass on the street. The 
boys picked them up and threw them into the trash 
boxes. They kept somebody's tires from being ruined. 
Don't you think they were good citizens? 

Memorizing a Poem 

Memorize the following stanzas: 

A FAItEWELL 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day. 

• 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song. 

Chasles Eingsley 



PART II 

I. FABLES 
Telling Fables 

Prepare to tell a fable to the dass. You may choose 
one of the following or select one from some other 
book. 

Study your fable until you know it well. Speak 
distinctly and look at the class as you tell it. 

The Lion and the Mouse 

Once when a Lion was 
asleep a little Mouse began 
to run up and down upon 
him. This soon awakened the 
Lion, who placed his huge 
paws upon the Mouse and 
opened his big jaws to swal- 
low him. 

"Pardon, O King," cried the 
little. Mouse; "forgive me this time and I will never 
forget your mercy. Who knows but that I shall be 
able to do you a good turn some of these days?" 

The Lion was so tickled at the idea of the Mouse's 
being able to help him that he Ufted his paw and let 
the Mouse go. 
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Some time after that the Lion was caught in a trap, 
and the hunters, who desired to carry him to the king, 
tied him to a tree while they went in search of a wa^on. 
Just then the little Mouse passed by, and seeing the sad 
plight of the Lion, went up to him and gnawed away 
the ropes that bound the King of the Beasts. 

Liltle friends may prove great friends. 

The Frog and the Ox 
"Oh, father," said a little Frog to the big one sitting 
by the side of a pool, "I have seen such a terrible 
monster! It was as big as a mountain, and it had 



horns on its head, a long tail that swished from side 
to side, and great hoofs that were divided in two!" 

"Tush, child," said the old Frog, "that was only 
Farmer White's Ox. He isn't so big either. He may 
be a little bit taller than I, but I could easily make 
myself quite as broad. Just you see." 

The Frog blew himself out, and blew himself out, and 
blew himself out. 

"Was the Ox as big as that?" asked he. 

"Oh, much bigger than that," said the young Frog. 

Again the old one blew himself out, and asked if the 
Ox was as big as that. 

"Bigger, father, bigger," was the reply. 
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The Frog took a deep breath, and blew and blew 
and blew, and swelled and swelled and swelled. Then 
he said, "I'm sure the Ox is not so big as this." But 
at that moment he burst. 

Self-conceit may lead to self-destruction^ 

The Old Man and Hb Sons 
An old man had several sons who were always quar- 
reling with one another. The father had often talked 
to them about the evils of 
quarreling, but it did them 
no good. 

One day he called them all 
together. He held out a 
bundle of sticks tied tightly 
together, and asked each one 
in turn to break it. Each 
one put forth all his strength, 
but no one could break the 
bundle. Then, cutting the 
cord that held the sticks to- 
gether, the father first broke 
one of the sticks himself and 
then asked his sons to 
break them separately. This 
they did with the greatest ease. 

"See, my sons," he exclaimed, "the power of union! 
Bound together by brotherly love, you are strong enough 
to stand against any earthly ill; but divided, you will 
easily be overcome by your enemies," 
In union there is strength. 
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The Fox and the Grapes 

A Fox stole into a vineyard, 
where the ripe graphs were trel- 
lised high above his reach. They 
looked so tempting that the Fox 
tried his best to get them. He 
sprang and he jumped as high as ■ 
he could, but he could not reach 
them. After he had failed in all 
his efforts, he muttered to him- 
self, "Well, I don't want those 
grapes anyway. They are sour!" 

Belling the Cat 
The Mice in a certain house called a council to talk 
about what they should do to keep from being killed 
by the Cat. The Cat had caught so many of their 
number that they feared for their hves. Many plans 
for getting rid of their enemy were discussed, but none 
of them seemed good. 

At last a young Mouse proposed that a bell should 

be hung around the Cat's neck, that the Mice might 

hear her coming and keep out of 

her way. All the Mice thought 

that this was a fine plan, and 

they praised the young Mouse who 

proposed it. But an old Mouse, 

who had listened silently to the 

talk, said, "My friends, this is 

a fine plan that you have agreed upon, and no doubt, 

if you can hang a bell around the Cat's neck, all our 
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troubles will be over. But I have one question to ask — 
Who will ben the Cat?" 

At that, no one had a word> to say. The Mice all 
crept away to their holes, thinking the young Mouse's 
plan very foolish. 

The Dog and His Shadow 
A Dog had stolen a bone from a 
butcher's shop, and was crossing 
the river on his way home. Look- 
ing down, he saw his own shadow 
reflected in the water. Thinking 
that it was another dog with an- 
other bone, he decided to have 
that also. He jumped into the 
water and snapped at the other 
bone; but, in doing so, he dropped his own, and lost all. 

The Goose That Laid Golden Eggs 
A man had a goose that laid 
a golden egg every day. He 
collected the eggs until he had- 
a great deal of gold. But the 
more gold he had, the more he 
wanted. He thought it took 
too much time to wait for the 
goose to lay an egg every day. 
"She must have a great quan- 
tity of gold inside her," he said 

to himself. So he killed and opened her, only to find 
that she was like every other goose. By being greedy he 
had lost his daily egg of gold. 
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Punctuation — Quotations 

Read The Frog and the Ox on page 93. Notice the 
marks that are placed around the words of the little 
Frog and of the old Frog. In "Was the Ox as big as 
that?" the marks before Was and after thai are called 
quotation marks. Notice other places in the fables 
where quotation marks are used. 

The exact words of a speaker are inclosed m quotas- 
tion marks. 

Notice that a quotation is usually set off from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma. Thus: 

"Oh, much bigger than that/' said the young Frog. 
Then he said, "I'm sure the Ox is not so big as this." 

When a quotation closes with a question mark or 
an exclamation point, a conmia is not used after it. 
Thus: 

"Was the Ox as big as that? " asked he. 

The first word of a quotation begins with a capi- 
tal letter. Thus: 

^ The old Mouse said, "My friends, that is a fine plan." 

Dictation 

Write the following from dictation : 

Daffy-down-dilly heard under ground the rushing of 
the streams. 

"It is time I should start," said she. 

She pushed her leaves through the hard, frozen earth. 

"This is cold weather," thought Daffy. 
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Wliat Is a Fable? 

In the fables given on pages 92-96 you will find ani- 
mals spoken of as if they were human. For that reason 
Ox J Frog, Cat J etc. are capitalized. Most, but not all, 
fables represent animals as speaking and acting like 
human beings. 

Another mark of the fable is the lesson that it 
teaches. Each of the fables given on the preceding 
pages is told for the purpose of pointing out a lesson. 
In some of the fables the lesson is expressed in a sen- 
tence at the close; in others it is very plain without 
being expressed. 

A fable, then, is a story intended to teach a lesson. 
In fables animals, or even lifeless objects, frequently 
talk and act like human beings. 

Inventing a Fable 

It is good fun to try to make up fables in which 
you use different animals and people to bring out some 
lesson. For example, try to make up a fable that will 
teach the same lesson as The Fox and the Grapes 
teaches. Choose one of the fables given in this book 
or another fable that you have read and try to make 
up a fable somewhat like it. 

Telling the Fable 

Tell before the class the fable you used as a model; 
then tell the fable that you made up. Tell your story 
in complete sentences. Avoid running your sentences 
together with and or so. 
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Paragraphing Conversation 

It is customary in writing conversation to make a 
separate paragraph for each quotation, as in The Frog 
and the Ox, page 93. 

If the story is very short, as The Fox and the Grapes, 
page 95, the quotation may be included in the para- 
graph with the rest of the story. 

Writing the Fable 

Write the fable you made up. Be careful to punc- 
tuate the conversation correctly. 
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A Letter by Washington 

The following letter was written by George Wash- 
ington, when he was nine years old, to Richard Henry 
Lee. Probably Washington's mother looked over his 
letter and corrected the mistakes. 

Dear Dickey, 

I thank you very much for the pretty picture book 
you gave me. Sam asked me to show him the pictures 
and I showed him all the pictures in it. I read to 
him how the tame elephant took care of the master's 
little boy, and put him on his back and would not let 
any one touch his master's little son. I can read three 
or four pages sometimes without missing a word. 

Ma says I may go to see you, and stay all day with 
you next week if it be not rainy. She says I may ride 
my pony Hero if Uncle Ben will go with me and lead 
Hero. I have a little piece of poetry about the picture 
book you gave me, but I mustn't tell you who wrote 
the poetry. 

"G. W.'s compliments to R. H. L. 
And likes his book full well, 
Henceforth will count him his friend, 
And hopes many happy days he may spend." 

Your good friend, 

George Washington 

lOO 
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Form of Letters — Dictation 

The following letter shows the proper form to be 
used in friendly letters. Copy it carefully, noticing 
the indentions of the different parts. 



Heading 



Salutation 



Body op 
Letter 



COMFLTliEN- 

tary Close 
Signature 



/¥a/ 





Jiii-n/ /a. 
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The heading, which is the address and the date, is 
placed in the upper right-hand corner. 

The salutation, or the words used to address the one 
to whom you are writing, is placed on the left of the 
paper, below the heading. It is placed one inch from 
the edge of the paper. In a friendly letter it is fol- 
lowed by a comma, as Dear Jackj in the letter on 
page loi. 

The body, or the main part, of the letter is begun 
on the line below the salutation. The first word of 
the body of the letter is set in an inch and a half 
from the edge. The body of the letter is written an 
inch from the left edge of the paper. 

The complimentary close, such as Your chunij 
Yours sincerely^ etc., is placed on the line below the 
close of the body of the letter, about the middle of the 
paper. Only the first word of the complimentary close 
is capitalized. A comma follows the complimentary 
close. 

The signature, or the writer's name, is placed on the 
line below the complimentary close, and a little to the 
right. 

Write the letter from Frank Thomas from dictation. 

Correct Usage — Sit, Set 

It is correct to say "I sit on the chair''; 
"She sat down/' Sit means take a seat. 
It is never correct to say "I set on the 
chair." Set means put in place; as, "5«/ 
the umbrella in the comer." 
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Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with sit, saty or set: 

1. Won't you down? 

2. We ^ on the side of the hill. 

3. I my basket on the table. 

4. Please here by the window. 

5. They at the table for a long time. 

6. I like to on the front seat. 

7. Did you the butter in the refrigerator? 

8. The children at their desks. 

9. She and sewed aU day. 

10. Does your mother in that chair? 

Dictionary Study 

You know that the words in the dictionary are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. With what letter do words 
found in the middle of the dictionary begin? Where 
do you find words beginning with p? words beginning 
with f? words beginning with h? See how quickly you 
can turn to the words beginning with the following let- 
ters: d, W, fly S, by Vy k. 

When the first letters of two words are the same, 
look at the second letters to decide which word comes 
first in the dictionary. Which word in each of the 
following pairs comes first? 

cover, carry business, beautiful avenue, allow 

biscuit, braid factory, fountain servant, suppose 

which, worthy reply, rapid telegram, tongue 

tangle, trial purse, polite medicine, machine 

declare, damage govern, guide holiday, happy 
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collect, colony 
except, extra 
arrest, artist 



wrist, wreck 
library, lilac 
breathe, bruise 
visit, view 
machine, madam 



When the first two letters of two words are the 
same, look at the third letter to decide which word 
comes first in the dictionary. For example, raisin 
comes before rapid. Which word comes first in each 
of the following pairs? 

sUver, sincerely heaven, height 

figure, fifth position, polite 

purse, punish 

receive, remove 

sense, secret 

Why We Write Letters 

Tell all the occasions you can think of for writing 
letters. Why did George Washington write to Richard 
Henry Lee? Why did Frank Thomas write to Jack? 
Why do you write to your friends who live in other 
places? Why do little children write to Santa Claus? 

Dictating Letters 

A business man usually dictates his letters to a 
stenographer. Pretend that a certain pupil in the 
class is your stenographer. Plan a letter asking a 
friend to lend you a certain book. Dictate this let- 
ter in class to your "stenographer," who may write 
the letter on the blackboard. Look over the letter 
after it is written to see that it contains no mistakes, 
and then sign it. 



III. CONVERSATION 
A Dialogue 

A conversation between two or more persons is 
called a dialogue. Work out in class the following dia- 
logues : 

1. A dialogue between two boys, one of whom has a 
bicycle which the other wishes to borrow 

2. A dialogue between two girls as to which one shall 
wash the dishes 

3. A dialogue between a town dog and a country dog 

4. A dialogue between a lion and an elephant as to 
which is the stronger 

Working Out a Dialogue 

Before you begin to talk, work out some point you 
wish to make in the dialogue. For example, in the 
dialogue between the two girls, each should have good 
reasons why the other, rather than herself, should wash 
the dishes, and there should be some plan for settling 
which one is to wash them. The two pupils who are 
to take part in the dialogue should work out these 
points together before giving the dialogue in class. 
When the dialogue is given in class, other pupils may 
suggest corrections and improvements. 

Written Conversation 

Write a story suggested by one of the dialogues 
given in class. Be careful to use quotation marks 
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to inclose the exact words of each speaker, and to set 
off the quotation from the rest of the sentence by a 
Comma. When the name of a person addressed is 
given, as in *Xome, boys, let's get to work," set off 
the name of address by commas. 

« 

Dictionary Study 

The following words are some that you may wish 
to use in writing letters. See how quickly you can 
find them in the dictionary: 

express library encourage 

telegram reason inclose 

measure sincere modern 

avenue complete package 

^^%. Correct Usage — Ring, Rang, Rung 

It is correct to say ^^Ring the bell"; 
"He ra/^g the bell"; "The bell A(wr«/^g." 
Never use haSy have, or had before rang; 
always use a helping word, such as haSy 
have, iSy etc., before rung. 
Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with ring or ringSy rangy or rung: 
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the bell at nine o'clock. 



1. Has the last bell - 

2. The teacher 

3. I like to the bell. 

4. Has the Sunday-school bell ? 

5. The sexton the bell. 

6. He the doorbell violently. 



7. I had 



the bell before I heard you coming. 
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Dictation 

Notice the punctuation in the following story, es- 
pecially in the quotations. Try to give a reason for 
each punctuation mark. When the story is dictated, 
try to write it perfectly. 

A field of buckwheat grew near some flowers. One 
day a storm came. The flowers bowed down their heads, 
but the buckwheat stood up straight and proud. 

"Bend your head as we do,'' called the flowers. 

"I am not afraid,'' said the buckwheat. 

Then the old willow tree said, ''Do not look at the 
Ughtning when the cloud bursts. Even men cannot do 
that." 

The buckwheat replied, "Then I am braver than 
men, for I will look." 

After the storm the flowers were fresh and sweet from 
their bath. The buckwheat was burnt black and beaten 
to the groimd. 
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The Story 

Read the followmg story and try to thmk how itt 
woxild be divided if it were acted on a stage: 

Robin Hood and the Merry Old Woman 

One day, as a merry old woman was siQging and 
spinning, she saw a visitor standing iq her doorway. 

"Why, it's Master Robia!" she cried, as she sprang 
up to greet him. "Come in, and I'll bring you a chair 
to sit on." 

"It's a place to hide that I need, my good woman, and 
not a chair to sit upon," said Robiu Hood. "The bishop 
is IQ the forest, and night and day he has been following 
me. Right outside your house he is, and he will take me 
to the king and gain the great reward the king has offered 
for me. Is there no place where you can hide me?" 

"My house has only this one room, Master Robin," 
said the old woman, "and where is there place here for 
you to hide? But I must help you. I remember that 
you and your men brought me firewood and warm clothes 
one cold winter night, when I was almost frozen. So 
now that you are iq trouble I must think of some way 
to help you. Quick! Give me your mantle and your 
cap, and yt)U put on my skirt and gown. Put the 
hood over your head, and sit there at the wheel and 
spiQ. Put your foot on the treadle to turn the wheel, 
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and twist the thread with your fingers. When the men 
come, just sit there mumbling to yourself, and they will 
never suspect that you are not an old woman." 

Soon the bishop and his men came up to the house 
and pushed open the door. 

"Where's Robin Hood?'' the bishop called. But 
Robin, sitting at the spinning wheel, said not a word. 

"He's hiding somewhere," said one of the men. 
"Come on, let's search the house." 

Still Robin turned the wheel, muttering to himself 
like a crazy person, and saying never a word to any one. 
The bishop's men looked under the bed and behind the 
stove, and at last into the cupboard. 

"Here he is," called one of the men, as he pulled out 
the old woman dressed in Robin's clothes. She kept the 
cap pulled down over her face so that they would not 
discover her disguise. The bishop hurried her out of 
the house and upon a horse to take her to the king 
and receive his reward. 

Robin still sat at the wheel, for he did not know when 
they would discover their mistake and return for him. 
But after some time had passed he sprang up and ran 
out into the forest. 

Now Robin's men were wondering what had become 
of their leader, for he had been gone all day. Little 
John, Much, the miller's son. Will Scarlet, and Friar 
Tuck, sitting together at twilight, fell to talking of 
ghosts and witches. 

"There are folks who say the forest is haunted," said 
Little John. "Maybe it is so, for one night as I was 
walking near the black pond I heard a sound that was 
not made by any bird or beast." 
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"Of course there are witches and ghosts/' said Will 
Scarlet. "But people say that when witches are running 
they cannot hurt you, for they can't say any magic 
words while they are running." 

"What's that?" asked Much, the miller's son. All 
looked, and saw in the faint light the figure of a woman 
scurrjdng through the forest. \ 

"It's a witch, that's what it is!" cried Friar Tuck. ' 

"Wait till it comes nearer," said Will Scarlet. Just 
then the figure ran under the low branch of a tree and 
lost the kerchief that was tied over its head. 

"Why, it's Master Robin himself!" cried the miller's 
son. 

"So it is," said Friar Tuck. "Tell us. Master, how 
you came to be dressed in woman's clothes." 

Then Robin Hood told his men about the bishop's 
hunting for him all day, and about the merry old woman 
who helped him escape. 

"But listen! " cried Will Scarlet. "I hear horses. Per- 
haps it is the bishop and his men." 

"You are right, lad," said Robin Hood, whose eyes 
were the keenest of all the foresters'. "Let's be ready 
for them." 

So Robin and his men slipped behind the great trees ^ 
and rained arrows on the bishop's party. Soon the 
bishop was taken prisoner, and before he was set free he 
had to count out many broad gold pieces for Robin's band. 
Every time he paid down a gold piece he gave a groan. 

"Ah!" cried Little John, "that is just like the sound 
I heard when I passed by the black pond. I know now 
that it was the sound of a stingy soul groaning over 
the money he ought to have given away." 
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As for the little old woman, she was as merry as could 
be. She danced under the greenwood tree as she sang 
her little song: 

"Monday I wash and TuesdaLy I iron, 
Wednesday I cook and mend; 
Thursday I brew and Friday I sweep, 
And baking day brings the end." 

The next day Robin and his men put the old woman 
on their best horse and went with her to her house. 
They gave her blue and scarlet cloth, warm blankets for 
her bed, good shoes and stockings, and many other 
things. Her. little house was too small to hold half of 
what they brought her. 

"We must make her another room," said Robin. "I 
know a good carpenter not far away who shall come in 
the morning." 

"Oh!" cried the merry old woman, "I never thought 
I should have a house with two rooms!" 

She sang and danced with delight, and thanked Robin 
and his merry men before they went back to the forest. 

Learning the Story 

Before pla)dng the story you must know^ it thor- 
oughly. Read it carefully to see how many scenes 
your play will have. Where does the first scene take 
place? Who is there when the story begins? Who 
comes in first? Who come later? Who is left after 
the others go? 

Where, does the second scene take place? Who are 
present at the beginning of the scene? Who comes in 
first? Who come later? 
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Where does the third scene take place? Who are 
in this scene? Does any one else come in? Who is 
left after the others go? 

Make a Ust of all the characters in the play. Se- 
lect the part of the room you will use for each scene. 
Decide how each character is to come on the scene. 

One pupil may tell what happens in the first scene; 
another, what happens in the second scene; and an- 
other, what happens in the third scene. 

Planning the Play 

After you have decided on the scenes, and know 
what takes place in each scene, you must plan what 
each character is to do and say. Your play will need 
more conversation than the story gives. You will 
therefore have to make up conversation to explain 
the story. 

Work out the conversation for the first scene. You 
may do this in class by having some pupil write on 
the blackboard each speech as the class decides on it. 

Writing the Play 

Continue writing the second and third scenes as 
you did the first. Put m only the conversation neces- 
sary to make the story clear to an audience. 

Select the pupils who are to take the parts of the 
characters m the story, and give them time to learn 
their parts. 

The story may be played as soon as the parts are 
learned. . 
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Scenery and Costumes 

School plays should have very simple scenery and 
costumes, but a little "dressing up'' often makes the 
play seem more real. 

In class you should talk about what you need 
to make the scenes fit the play. In the old woman's 
home what shall you need? How shall you suggest the 
forest scene? Work out the scenery for yourselves, 
but do not attempt to have much. If you use different 
parts of the room for the scenes it will not be necessary 
to have a curtain. 

Talk about the costumes. What should the old 
woman wear? What should Robin Hood wear? the 
bishop? Robin's men? The costumes should be very 
simple. For example, a piece of cambric may be 
used to make Robin's jacket and cap. Plan all the 
costimies in class. 

Letters 

Write an invitation to your play to be sent to the 
principal of your school, the pupils of another class, 
your parents, or any one else whom you wish to invite. 

Write a letter asking some one who has a spinning 
wheel to lend it to you for your play. 

Write a letter asking some one who has a good 
illustrated edition of the Robin Hood stories to lend 
it to you, so that you can see how to make your 
costiunes. 

Follow the letter form given on page loi. Make 
your letters neat. Be careful of spelling and punc- 
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tuation. A committee of the class may help the 
teacher select the best letters for mailing. 

j^^. Correct Usage — It Is /, etc. 

It is correct to say "It is /," "It is 
he,'' "It is she,'' "It was we," "It was 
they." Do not use me, him, her, us, or 
them after is or was. 
Read aloud the following sentences, using the correct 
form of the word in parenthesis : 

It was (me, I) who called you. 
It is (he, him) that you see. 
It is (we, us) who are going. 
I know it is (them, they). • 
Was it (she, her) whom you met? 
I think it was (he, him). 
It is (I, me) at the door. 
Was it you or (her, she)? 
It was (us, we) that did it. 
Is it (I, me) that you mean? 

Acting the Play 

One pupil may tell the story of the play before it 
is acted, and explain where the scenes take place. The 
pupils who take the parts of the characters may come 
into the room as they are needed in the play. The 
pupils who are not in the play are very important, 
for they make the audience and should help the players 
do their best. Those who are taking the parts should 
speak distinctly and slowly enough for every one in 
the audience to hear them. 
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On another day a different set of pupils may be 
chosen to give the play, and in this way every one in 
the room will have an opportunity to take part. 

Other Robin Hood Stories 

Find other stories of Robin Hood and his men in 
your readers or in books from the library. Study one 
story and be prepared to tell it to the class. In plan- 
' ning to tell your story, divide it into parts, as you did 
the story of Robin Hood and the Merry Old Woman. 
Know your story well before you try to tell it. 

Dictation 

Read carefully the following selection, noticing the 
punctuation. When it is dictated try to write it 
perfectly. 

"There are folks who say the forest is haunted/' said 
Little John. 

"Of course there are witches and ghosts," said Will 
Scarlet. 

"What's that?" asked Much, the miller's son. All 
looked, and saw in the faint light the figure of a woman. 

"It's a witch!" cried Friar Tuck. 

"Wait till it comes nearer," said Will Scarlet. 

Correct Usage — Well, Good 

It is correct to say "He skates welV^ 
or "She writes we//," not "He skates 
good" or "She writes good." It is cor- 
rect to say anjrthing is good or feels or 
smells or tastes good. Thus: "This apple 
is good.^^ "Ice cream tastes good." 
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Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with the correct word, well or good: 

1. Mr. Brown drives . 

2. This cake is . 



3. My father shoots 

4. Mary reads 

5. Oranges smell — 



6. She does not play . 

7. Can Harry throw ? 

8. Does fur feel in cold weather? 

9. Does that cake taste ? 

Dictionary Study 

What letter comes before f? after f? What letter 
comes before m? after m? Give the letters that come 
before and after the following letters: d, s, /, /, e, n, 
h, Oy X. For example, when the teacher says d, answer 
c, d, e. 

Give the sound of a in the fol) owing words: 

man tap sat 

ate main race 

Give other words with the short sound of a; with 
the long sound of a. How is the short sound of a 
vowel indicated? the long sound? 

Give the sound of e in the following words: 

men nest left 

mean leaf neat 

Give other words with the short sound of e; with 
the long sound of e. 
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Using Your Own Experiences 

Interesting and amusing things happen to most of 
us, and if these experiences are told in such a way 
that a Ustener can imagine the things we tell about, 
they make good stories. In telling your story try to 
bring out the little special things that make it different 
from other experiences. 

Suggestive Topics 

Think over the following topics, and make a story 
based on one of them or on a similar topic: 

Landing a Big Fish Afraid of a Mouse 

When I Forgot My Ticket Playing with Fire 

My Act in the Circus Playing Pirate 

Walking on a Pogo Stick Punishing My Dog 

What I Found in the Attic A Joke on Me 

Discovering the Secret A Big Mistake 

A Well-deserved Punishment Lucky for Me 

Planning the Story 

\ Plan your story so that the most interesting part 
will be at the end; try to keep a surprise for the end. 
Leave out everything that does not fit into your story. 
If you are telling about your act in the circus, do not 
bring in the reason you were late for school. Give 
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direct quotations when you tell what people say. For 
example, say: ^ 

Mother said, "What in the world are you doing in 
that dusty attic?" 

instead of: 

Mother asked me what I was doing in the dusty atticw 

Telling the Story 

Tell your story to the class. Stand straight and 
look at the class while you are speaking. 
Do not run your sentences together with and or "er." 

Writing the Story 

Write your original story. Place the subject of the 
story in the center of the page, about one inch from 
the top of the paper. Begin each important word of 
the subject with a capital letter. 

Leave a margin of one inch at the left of the paper. 
Indent the beginning of each paragraph. Be careful 
of your speUing and punctuation. Look up in the 
dictionary words you do not know how to spell. 

Before handing your story to the teacher, read it 
over carefully to see and to correct any mistakes you 
have made. 

Correct Usage — / Have, I Haven't Any, 
I Have No 

Say "I have a pencil," not "I've got 
a pencil." Say "I havenH any pencil" 
or "I have no pencil," not "I haven't 
got no pencil." 
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Answer the following questions with the correct form. 
Give your answers aloud in complete sentences. 

1. Have you a brother? 4. Have you some candy? 

2. Has FYed a new sled? 5. Has your father a horse? 

3. Have Frank and Tom 6. Have Edith and Ida a 

a pony? piano? 

Dictionary Study 

Which word in each of the following pairs comes 
first m the dictionary? Find these words quickly in 
the dictionary. 

thirty coast refuse 

ticket cocoa region 

package butcher cellar 

passenger buaness cement 

mountain deserve lilies 

motion destroy linen 

Stories about Animals 

Tell a story suggested to you 
by a picture of an animal. Per- 
haps you wiU wish to tell of an 
adventure a Uon had one night 
[ when he surprised and killed an 
■ antelope; or to tell how the 
lion was captured; or to tell 
of his feelings about being imprisoned in a cage. Try to 
put yourself in the lion's place as you tell your story. 

You may prefer to tell a story about a boy and his 
dog. Perhaps the boy is telling what tricks the dog 
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can do; or perhaps the 
dog is telling how his mas- 
ter teaches him and takes 
care of him. Try to tell a 
story that is different from 
that of the other children. 
A Blackboard Story 

After the stories about tf02 
animals have been told in SM 
class, one pupil whose M^ 
story the class liked may P* 
dictate his story to be "^^ 

written on the blackboard by another pupil. The lest 
of the class may help by suggesting improvements. 
Dictation 

Study the following selection, and try to write it per- 
fectly when it is dictated: 

This lion was caught in Africa and brought to America. 
He belongs to a circus. One day the door of the Uon's 
cage was left unlocked. The lion stretched himself like 
a great cat and walked out. Don't you think it must 
have been hard for the circus people to get him into 
the cage again? 

A Program of Stories and Poems 

Plan a program in which six or eight pupils will 
tell original stories, and three or four pupils will read 
or recite poems. 

You may write invitations asking some of your 
friends to come and hear your program. 
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Correct Usage — Saw, Seen 

Seen is never used without a helping 
word, haSj had, have, was, is, or some 
other word, before it. Saw is used with- 
out a helping word. Thus, "We saw her 
on the street." 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with saw or seen: 

1. I have never the ocean. 

2. They the President in Washington last 

summer. 

3. Mother — the first automobile. 

4. Have you Tom's new pony? 

5. Yes, I it yesterday. 

6. He had not an airplane till yesterday. 

7. The burglar was leaving the back porch. 

8. Fanny the parade. 

9. Have you my history? 

10. I it on Harry's desk. 

Dictionary Study 
Arra^ the Mowing word, in alphabetical order: 

usual orphan fortune tongue 

bruise wonderful medicine promise 

garage problem equator destroy 
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:re in a foreign country, 
your friends and family 
those who spoke a differ- 
;, how should you feel? 
the flag seem more dear 

ollowing selection and try 
lat the flag stands: 
jiG OF Our Countsy 
is the national flag. He 
cold indeed who can look 
olds, rippling in the breeze, 
ride of country. If he be 
ign land, the flag is com- 
I and country itself, with afl 
ments. Its highest beauty 
t it symbolizes. It is be- 
epresents all, that all gaze 
at it with delight and 
reverence. 

It is a piece of bunting 
lifted in the air; but it 
. speaks sublimely, and 
every part has a voice. 
Its stripes of alternate red 
and white proclaim the 
original union of thirteen 
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states to maintain the Declaration of Independence. 
Its stars of white on a field oiF blue proclaim that 
union of states constituting our national constellation, 
which receives a new star with every new state. 
The two together signify union, past and present. 
I The very colors have a language which was officially 
recognized by our fathers. White is for purity, red for 
valor, blue for justice; and all together, bunting, stripes, 
stars, and colors, blazing in the sky, make the flag of 
our country to be cherished by all our hearts, to be 
upheld by all our hands. Chakles Sumner 

How does our flag represent the union of states? 
How many red stripes has our flag? how many white 
stripes? For what do the stripes stand? For what do 
the stars on the field of blue stand? In what way does 
the flag signify "imion past and present"? A constella- 
tion means a group of stars. How many stars are there 
in the constellation of our flag? When is a new star 
added? 

For what do the colors of our flag stand? How has 
our coxmtry shown that her motives are pure? When 
we fought Spain to help the Cubans to be free, we 
iallowed Cuba to set up her own independent govern- 
ment. We did not wish to make her a part of our 
coimtry. We did not desire to gain new territory. 
When the Boxers in China attacked the foreigners and 
killed some of them, the Chinese government was re- 
quired to pay large sums of money to each . country 
whose people were killed or injured. The sum paid by 
the Chinese to the United States was returned to China 
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to be used to educate yoxmg Chinese. Our country 
did not wish to make money out of the Chinese, but 
it wished to help them. 

Show how our country stands for valor or courage 
or justice. Why did we enter the World War? How 
did our soldiers fight in that war? How can every 
American show that he stands for courage and justice? 

Read the first paragraph of The Flag of Our Country 
and tell in your own words what it means. 

Read the second and the third paragraphs and tell 
in your own words what each means. 

Tell a story that shows devotion to the flag. 

Tell why our flag is honored throughout the world. 

Read The Flag of Our Country aloud. 

Planning a Program 

Plan a patriotic program to be given on Armistice 
Day or some other national holiday. 

One pupil may tell why we celebrate the day. In 
the [case of Armistice Day, he should tell why the 
United States entered the war against Germany and 
with what countries we were associated. 

Another pupil may read The Flag of Our Country. 

Another may tell for what our flag stands, and why 
we are proud of it. 

Several pupils may tell short stories of the Revo- 
lutionary War or the World War, or of some other great 
crisis in our coimtry's history. 

One pupil may recite A Song for Flag Day, given 
on pages 126 and 127. 
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The class may sing America or The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Some man or woman of the community may be 
asked to talk a few minutes to the pupils about what 
the day stands for. 

Letters to Write 

Write a letter of invitation to your parents, to 
another class, or to your principal. Tell when and 
where your patriotic program will be given, and ask 
the one to whom you write to come. 

Write a letter to a man or a woman of the com- 
mimity, asking him or her to speak to your class on 
the day you are celebrating. 

Write a letter ordering a new flag for your room. 

Study of a Poem 

Read the following poem aloud: 

A Song for Flag Day 

Your flag and my flag, 

And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 

The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white — 
The good forefathers' dream; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to gleam aright — 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter through the 
night. 
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Your flag and my flag! 

To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 

And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my flag — 

A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope — 

It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound! 

WiLBUK D. Nesbit^ 

« 

Where does the flag fly? Name some country half 
the world away where our flag flies. What are the red 
stripes like? the white stripes? For what did our 
forefathers wish the flag to stand? A guidon is a 
small flag carried by troops to show where the line is 
to be formed. How is the flag "a shelter through the 
night"? 

How are our hearts like drums when we see the flag? 

What are "fifers"? How is the flag "a blessing in the 

sky"? How is it "your hope and my hope"? What 

is meant by "It never hid a lie"? How does "Old 

I Glory" answer our salute? 

One or two pupils may memorize the poem A Song 
for Flag Day to recite at the celebration of the national 
holiday. 

1 From "A Song for Flag Day" in The Trail to Boyland, by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
Copyright, 1904. Used by special permission of the Publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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Dictation 

Study the following paragraph, noticing the punc- 
tuation marks. When it is dictated, try to write it 
perfectly. 

On the Fourth of July Americans who are in foreign 
countries wear flags in their buttonholes. Two American 
boys in Paris went to their uncle's room wearing these 
flags. 

"We wear these flags so that people will know we are 
Americans," said Hugh. 

"Don't you want a flag, Uncle Henry?" asked the 
other boy. 

"Yes, I am proud of being an American," replied the 
uncle. 

As the three walked through the streets they noticed 
that many French shops were flying Old Glory in honor 
of our country's birthday. 

Picture Study 

The picture on the opposite page shows the statue 
of "Liberty Enlightening the World" that stands at 
the entrance to the New York harbor. Americans who 
have been traveling abroad are delighted to see again 
this emblem of our country; and foreigners seeking a 
home in America believe that all their wishes have 
come true when they see this gracious figure welcom- 
ing them to the new land. 

Look at the picture until it has a story for you. 
Perhaps it will say to you something different from 
what it has said to any one else. 



Statue or "Libektv ENLtGHTEMiNC the Woru>" 
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Tell the class the story the picture suggests to you; 
or, if you prefer, write it. 

Some of these stories may be used in your patriotic 
program. 

Dictionary Study 

Name the letter that comes before and the letter 
that comes after each of the following letters: c, w, Jfe, 

y, P, by r, iy g. 

Give the soimd of i in the following words: 

knit spin miss 

mile rice find 

i 

Give other words with the short soimd of i; with the 
long sound of i. 

Give the soimd oi o in the following words: 

not sod doll 

oats both loan 

Give other words with the short soimd of o; with the 
long sound of o. 
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Telling How to Do Something 

Is it easy to tell some one how to play a game or 
how to make candy or how to make a bed? You may 
know very well how to do these things and yet not be 
able to tell some one else how to do them. In making 
explanations or telling how to do something, you must 
be careful to tell things in the right order; that is, 
put the first thing first. Think over the topics given 
below and select one that you know about. Then try 
to tell some one exactly how to do it. 

1. How to Learn to Swim 

2. How to Plant a Garden 

3. How to Prepare and Cook Rice 

4. How to Set the Table for Dinner 

5. How to Play Marbles (Explain one game.) 

6. How to Play "Blindman's BufiF" 

7. How to Make a Snowman 

8. How I Taught My Dog a Trick 

After you have thought over the topic you wish to 

tell about, stand up in class and tell the class as 

plainly and as clearly as you can how to do the thing 

you selected. If you wish, you may tell how to do 

something else that is not in this Ust. 

131 
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Writing an Explanation 

Write an explanation of what you told in class. Try 
to make yourself perfectly clear to some one who does 
not know how to do the thing you explain. Be careful 
to form correct sentences. When you have finished 
writing, read over your explanation and make correc- 
tions before you hand it to the teacher. 

Correct Usage — Is, Are; Was, Were 

When you speak of one person or 
thing (except with / and you) it is correct 
to use is or was; as, "The boy is my 
brother"; "The rose was white." When 
you speak of more than one, use are or 
were; as, "Those boys are my brothers"; "The roses 
were white." 

Always use are or were with you, whether you means 
one or more than one; as, "You are the first person to 
arrive"; "You were the ones I meant"; "TFere you 
at the ball game?" 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with is or are, was or were: 

1. you at school yesterday? 

2. Of course I at school. 

3. The men — working on the street. 

4. This pencil mine. 

5. These pencils mine. 

6. You absent yesterday. 

7. Those two dogs growling at each other. 

8. Where you when I called you? 

9. I in the library. 
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Dictionary Study 

Name the letter that comes 
before and the letter that comes 
after each of the followmg let- 
ters: w, 3, J, q, V. 

Give the sound of « in the 
following words: 

cup fuss mud 

tube amuse fume 

Give other words with the 
short sound of u. Give other words with the long 
sound of «. 

Be careful to pronoimce the following words correctly : 

Tuesday duty avenue 

Pronounce the « like ew, not like 00. 
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A Poem That Tells a Story 

The following poem tells a story. Read it and find 
out what happened to Sir Ralph, the Rover. 



The Inchcape Rock 
No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be; 
Her sails from Heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady ia the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The holy Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
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On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous Rock, 
And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sxm in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea birds screamed as they wheeled around, 

And there was joyance in their soxmd. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Rock was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 
Sir Ralph, the Rover, walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess; 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 



His eye was on the Inchcape float; 
Quoth he, "My men, put out the boat; 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 



» 



The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 
And cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 



• • 
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Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound; 

The bubbles rose and burst around. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, "The next who comes to the Rock 

Wni not bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph, the Rover, sailed away. 
He scoiured the seas for many a day; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sim on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand; 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, "It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the light of the rising moon." 

"Canst hear," said one, "the breakers roar? 
For yonder, methinks, should be near the shore. 
Now where we are I cannot tell. 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound; the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
"O Christ! it is the Inchcape Rock." 

Sir Ralph, the Rover, tore his hair; 
He cursed himself in his despair. 
The waves rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 
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But even in his dying fear, 
One dreadful sound he seemed to hear — 
A sound as if, with the Inchcape Bell, 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 



Robert Socthey 



What kind of day is described in the first stanza of 
this poem? Read the lines that tell you. 

What and where was the Inchcape Bell? Who put it 
there? Why? How did the bell help the mariners? 

What other stanza describes the day? Read the fifth 
stanza aloud. 

The bell was fastened to a buoy, or float, so that 
it could ride on the waves and ring its warning. 

Who was Sir Ralph? How did he feel on this spring 
day? 

Qtwlk is an old word meaning said. What did Sir 
Ralph say to his men? Why did he wish to "plague 
the Abbot of Aberbrothok"? 

What did Sir Ralph do to the bell? What became 
of it? What happened to ships that later passed that 
way in a storm? 

What tells you that Sir Ralph was a successful pirate? 

What kind of day was it when he drew near the 
shore of Scotland? Read the stanza that tells you that 
the ship is near the Inchcape Rock. 
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What happened to the ship? What became of Sir 
Ralph and his men? What did Sir Ralph seem to hear 
as he sank? A knell is a funeral bell. 

Outlining the Story 

In reading this poem over you will notice that it 
falls into several parts. The first part tells about the 
bell placed on the Inchcape Rock by the Abbot of 
Aberbrothok. 

The second part tells of Sir Ralph's sinking the bell. 

The third part tells of Sir Ralph's attempt to return 
to Scotland. 

The fourth and last part tells of the wreck of Sir 
Ralph's ship on the Inchcape Rock. 

Read the poem again and notice where each part 
ends. 

Dividing a story into parts in this way is called out- 
lining it. Outlining a story or anything that we read 
helps us to remember it and helps us to tell it. 

Select a short story from your reader and outline it 
as we have outlined The Inchcape Rock. 

Planning an Original Story 

Plan a story to tell the class. Outline your story 
before you tell it, and think out what each part should 
tell. The following subjects may suggest a story to 
you: 

It Served Me Right A Great Relief 

A Visit to Santa Claus A Joke on Me 

Why I Was Tardy Too Smart 

I Didn't Mean to Do It A Ride on a Hay Wagon 




LISTEN- 



I 
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A Story should always lead up to an interesting 
point, and it should close soon after that interesting 
point has been made. Remember this when you tell 
your story. Notice how quickly The Inchcape Rock 
closes after telling of the wreck of Sir Ralph's ship on 
the rock. Do not draw out your story after you have 
reached the climax. 

When you tell your story in class stand straight and 
look at your classmates. Be sure to speak loud enough 
for them all to hear you. 

Correct Usage — ffe, Sfte, or It DoesnU 

It is correct to say he doesnHj she 
doesnHy it doesnH; not "he don't." DonH 
is a contraction for do not; of course you 
would not say "He do not." It is cor- 
rect to use donH after / and you and 
when you are speaking of more than one; as, "The 
men donH wish to work." 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with donH or doesnH: 

1. Lucy know her lesson. 

2. Mary and I wish to play. 

3. I know where to find him. 

4. She write very well. 

5. Mother — ^ allow me to sit up late. 

6. My brother talk plainly. 

7. They live near each other. 

8. My dog like to stay outdoors. 

9. Harry live far from me. 

10. Mother and father speak crossly to us. 



I40 
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Dictionary Study 

Pronounce the following words, and notice which syl- 
lable in each receives more stress: 

cabin awful beggar 

injure pitcher linen 

husband extra fertile 

relate hotel concert 

defeat reply intend 

Which syllable receives more stress in each of the 
following words? 

alarm select 

correct believe 

receive except 

express report 

mistake polite 

The syllable that receives the greater stress is called 
the accented syllable; it is marked with the accent 
mark ('). 

The dictionary marks the accented syllable of each 
word of more than one syllable. Look up the follow- 
ing words to find which syllable is accented: 

4 

cashier 

acquire 

journal 

recess 

delay 

A Syllable Match 

The class may be divided into two sides, as for a 
spelling match. A leader may pronounce the words 



collect 

attack 

dispute 

behave 

escape 



frontier 


recent 


effort 


obtain 


nuisance 


treason 


police 


perhaps 


omit 


result 
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on page 140. As each word is pronounced, the pupil 
whose turn it is will tell which syllable is accented. 
A pupil that makes a mistake must sit down. 

Correct Usage — Thinh^ Suppose 

It is correct to say "I think he is 
coming"; "I suppose that is right." 
Reckon and guess are often used when 
think or suppose should be used. Reckon 
means count up or account for; as, "You 
must reckon with me for that broken window." 

Read the following sentences aloud, filling the blanks 
with think or suppose: 

1. I I shall be promoted. . 

2. Mother will that I was hurt. 

3. What do you has happened to father? 

4. I I can go. 

5. Do you your mother will let you go? 

6. Where do you I left my hat? 

7. Do you it will rain to-day? 

8. I I shall get a bicycle for my birthday. 

9. I that you will join us. 

10. You that you are right, but I that 

you are wrong. 
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The School Library 

Make a list of the reference books on geography in 
your school library. Make a list of the reference 
books on history in your school Ubrary. Begin each 
important word in the title with a capital letter. 

When you consult a reference book, you should not 
begin at the beginning and read through the book; you 
should look up the particular fact that you need. The 
index of the book helps you to find facts quickly 
because the subjects are Usted in alphabetical order. 
After each subject the page on which it is to be 
found is given. Consult the index in this book for the 
following topics: 

Letters Correct usage: was, were 

Explanations Subject of a sentence 

Paragraphs The Inchcape Rock 

Consult a reference book on geography for the fol- 
lowing topics: 



Wheat 


Amazon 


Sugar 


Coal 


Andes 


Lumbering 


Cotton 


Florida 
143 


Ohio River 
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Consult a reference book on history for the follow- 
ing topics: 

Discovery of the Pacific Slave Trade in the Colonies 
Voyages of Columbus Founding of Quebec 
Sii Walter Raleigh Quakers 

You will notice that such a topic as "The Discovery 
of the Pacific" is listed under the most important word, 
Pacific. 

Dictation 

Read the following selection, observing the capitals 
and the punctuation. Try to write it perfectly from 
dictation. 

A man who had traveled in Africa told his friends 
that he had once made fifty Arabs run. Those who 
heard the story were amazed at his bravery. 

"How could you do such a thing?" one man asked. 

The traveler replied, "It was very easy. I ran and 
they ran after me." 

Use of the Public Library 

If you live near a public library, you should learn 
!how to make use of it. Librarians are usually very 
glad to have school children visit the library, and they 
are kind in showing them how to find books. 

Consulting the Catalogue 

Each book in the library is listed on a separate card. 
These cards are arranged alphabetically in drawers. 
A certain number on each card indicates where the 
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book is to be found on the shelves. At first you will 
probably have to ask the librarian to help you find 
the book; but after you have become familiar with the 
arrangement, you will be able to find books for your- 
self. 

A Visit to the Library 

Make a visit to your nearest public library. You 
may go as a class with your teacher, or you may go by^ 
yourself. Take with you a short list of books to look 
for. Keep your eyes open while you are in the library, 
so that you will know what to do the next time you go. 

Ask for a library card. You will receive a blank 
appUcation to fill out. When you turn the application 
in to the librarian she will make out your card. After 
that you will be permitted to take books out of the 
library and keep them for one or two weeks. 

A Talk on the Library 

Tell the class what you learned from your visit to 
the Ubrary. Tell how to consult the catalogue. Tell 
how to obtain a Ubrary card. Tell what good the 
library does. 

Plan what you wish to say, so that you can make 
your talk very clear. Stand straight while you are 
speaking, and look at your classmates. 

A Letter 

Write a letter to the librarian of your town, asking 
her to come to your school and talk to you about the 
work of the library. Besides merely furnishing books, 



Ubino tkb Public Library 
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many libraries have story hours for children, classes 
for foreigners, and clubs for girls and boys. Ask the 
librarian to tell you about these activities. 

When you have finished your letter, read it to find 
mistakes. A committee of the class may choose five 
of the best letters, from which one may be selected to 
be sent to the librarian. 

Correct Usage — Done, Did 

It is correct to use has, have, had, or 
some other helping word before done. 
Never use done without a helping word. 
Thus: "He has done his work," not "He 
done his work." 
Did is used without a helping word before it; as, "I 
did my work." 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with done or did: 

1. What have you with my hat? 

2. The child the best she could. 

3. Has he what his mother told him? 

4. We have the task you gave us. 

5. He what I should have . 

6. She better than I. 

7. I could have better if I had had more time. 

8. Who it? 

9. Mary her work well. 

10. John has well, too. 
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The Stoiy of Independence 

Ask your teacher to tell you how the United States 
won its independence. You know that every year we 
celebrate the Fourth of July as Independence Day. 
The day on which the United States declared her inde- 
pendence was the Fourth of July, 1776. How many 
years ago was that? 

The picture above, called The Spirit of '/(J, shows how 
the people felt when they were fighting for independence. 
Look at the picture carefully. What is each one in the 
picture doing? Does the old man look as if he were able 
to fight? How old do you think the youngest one is? 
Why did old and young wish to follow the flag? What 
was the spirit of the people of 1776? 

Tell the story the picture suggests to you. 
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Paul Revere's Ride 

Ask the teacher to read to you Paid Revere^ s Ride. 
Also read it for yourself in a copy of Longfellow's 
poems. Divide the story into parts, as you did The 
Inchcape Rock. Tell the story in class by parts. Does 
the poem help you to understand and feel the mean- 
ing of the pictiu'e The Spirit of '76? ' 

Original Stories 

The poem and the picture that you have just stud- 
ied will suggest to you original stories connected with 
them. Try to make a story from one of the following 
suggestions : 

1. Story of a boy who could not join his friends and 
brothers to take part in the fight for his country. Tell 
why he could not go, and how he felt. Tell what he 
did to serve his country. 

2. Story of one of the farmers who answered Paul 
Revere's call. Tell what he was doing when he heard 
Paul Revere's message, and how he hurried away to 
join other farmers. 

3. Story of a little girl whose father went away to 
fight, leaving her and her little brothers and sisters at 
home alone. Tell what happened to the children. Tell 
how they felt. 

4. Story of a little boy who went with his father and 
acted as a drummer. Tell how hard it was for him to 
keep up with the men on the march, but how proud he 
was to do his part. 
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The Concord Bridge 

The picture shows the bridge over the Concord River 
where the colonists fought. It is not the "rude bridge" 
that Emerson speaks 
of in the poem below, 
but a later one. Near 
the bridge stands 
the tablet of stone, 
or "the votive- 
stone," which tells 
the story of the fight 
at the bridge. 

Tell the story of 
the battle at Con- 
cord. 

The Concord Hymn 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfuried. 
Here once the embattled farmers stood. 

And filed the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

Ralph Waldo Emesson^ 

The Concord Hymn was first sung on April 19, 1836 at 
the completion of the monmnent in celebration of the bat- 
tles of Lexington and Concord. Those who had taken 
part in the battles were dead, but their spirit still 
lived in their children. Indeed, it lives in all Ameri- 
cans to-day ,1 as we showed when we opposed Germany 
in the World War. 

What is meant by "the flood" in the first stanza? 
What is meant by "the embattled farmers"? How 
far can the shot of a rifle be heard? How could a 
shot be "heard round the world"? 

What is the meaning of "foe" in the second stanza? 
What has become of the old bridge? 

To whom is the poet speaking in the last stanza? 
What does he say of the heroes who died? What does 
he ask? 

Read the poem aloud. Try to memorize it. 

Dictation 

Write from dictation the first and the last stanza of 
The Concord Hymn. Why is every other line indented? 
Why are Tim^ and Nature capitalized? 

^Used by pennission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton MiflSin 
Company, the authorized publishers. 
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Sentences 

Read the following groups of words. Try to decide 
which are sentences and which are not: 

1. The sky is cloudy 

2. The earth and the sky 

3. Through the rain and the mud 

4. The children are playing 

5. A man caught the runaway horse 

6. The tallest girl in the room 

7. The girls made candy 
Subject 

Every sentence must have one word or group of 
words about which something is told. In "The sky is 
cloudy" the words about which something is told are 
the sky; in "The children are playing" the words about 
which something is told are the children. Such words 
are called subjects. What are the words in sentences 
5 and 7 about which something is told? 

The word or the group of words about which something 
is told is called the subject of the sentence. 

Select the subject of each of the following sentences: 

1. Mary rides a pony. 

2. My mother gave me a nickel. 

3. The little girl was hurt. 

4. Frank and Tom went to the woods. 

5. New York is a large city. 
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Predicate 

If you stopped after the subject of each of the sen- 
tences, you would not have a sentence. Something else 
is needed to make a sentence. A word or a group of 
words that tells something about the subject is needed 
to complete the sentence. In "Mary rides a pony," 
the words that tell about the subject are rides a pony. 
In " My mother gave me a nickel," gave me a nickel 
tells about the subject. Such words are called predi- 
cates. What are the words in the last three sentences 
on page 151 that tell about the subject? 

The word or the group of words that tells about the 
subject is called the predicate of the sentence. 

Select the predicate of each of the following sentences : 

^ X. The bird is singing. 

2. Mary called me. 

3. Charles drove the car. 

4. Dogs bark. 

5. Clarence sings in the choir. 

Subject and Predicate 

Select the subject and the predicate of each of the 
following sentences: 

1. I like ice cream. 

2. My oldest brother works. 

3. Mother made some cookies. 

4. My sisters and I play dolls. 

5. The fire bums. 

6. Frances goes to school. 
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Correct Usage — Shall I? Shall We? I 
Shall, We Shall 

It is correct to say Shalt I? not 
"Wm I?" Say Shall we? not "WiU 
we? " Say / shall and we shall, unless 
you wish to show that you are deter- 
mined. You should say "/ shall go to school"; "Wei 
shall he late if we don't hurry." However, if you wish 
to say that, no matter what happens, you intend to 
do a certain thing, it is correct to say / will or we 
will. Thus: "You can depend upon me, for / will be 
there"; "We will go in spite of the weather.*' 

Read aloud the following sentences, filUng the blanks 
with will or shall: 

1. I hope that I pass. 

2. We go if it does not rain. 

3. No matter what you do, I go. 

4. we stop for you? 

5. I leave town next week. 

6. We be glad to have you. 

7. I mail your letter? 

Dictation 

Read the following selection. Notice the punctua- 
tion marks and the capital letters. When it is dictated, 
try to write it perfectly. 

A king who was visiting a school asked the chil- 
dren some questions. 

"To what kingdom does this gold pi^ce belong?" he 
asked. 
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"It belongs to the mineral kingdom," a child answered. 

"And this flower?" he asked again. 

"To the vegetable kingdom," said the child. 

"To what kingdom do I belong?" he next asked. 

The child hesitated. She did not wish to say that the 
king belonged to the animal kingdom. 

Suddenly her face brightened. She smiled at the king 
and said, "You belong to the Kingdom of Heaven, Sire." 

"God grant it," replied the king, as he kissed the 
little maiden. 

Original Stories 

Select one of the sentences given below about which 
you can tell a story: 

1. It was a very cold day. 

2. I saw two eyes gleaming through the darkness. 

3. I was never so surprised in my life. 

4. Little Sallie was never satisfied with her toys. 

5. An early robin was hunting for worms. 

6. The automobile light glared at me and came 
straight toward me. 

7. Suddenly I heard a terrible roar. 

8. We had a great deal of fun Halloween. 

Think out your story in several parts, and try to 
tell it so that it will seem true. Look at your class- 
mates while you speak. Speak clearly and distinctly. 

Exercise 

Select the subject and the predicate of each of the 
following sentences: 

1. The girls have a sewing class. 

2. The flower pushed its leaves upward. 
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3. Fields of flowers grew by the river. 

4. The mother covered the baby with a blanket. 

5. The old man sj)oke. 

6. The midnight hour struck. 

Subject Substantive 

In the first sentence of the preceding exercise, which 
is the important word in the subject? Girls is called 
the subject substantive. What is the subject sub- 
stantive in the fifth sentence? in the sixth sentence? 

The important word of the subject is called the subject 
substantive. 

Find the subject substantive of each of the following 
sentences : 

1. A poor woodcutter went into the woods. 

2. A beautiful veil of moss covered the rose. 

3. A wounded cricket rested on a blade of grass. 

4. A troop of children played in the park. 

5. The lively little squirrel sprang up the tree. 

Predicate Verb 

What is the most important word of the predicate 
in the sentence "The flower pushed its leaves up- 
ward"? Pushed is called the predicate verb. What is 
the predicate verb in the third sentence of the same 
group? in the fourth sentence? 

The important word of the predicate is called the predi- 
cate verb. 

Select the predicate verb of each of the sentences 
given above. 
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A Letter 

The following letter was written by the pupils of a 
school to the principal: 
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Read carefully the letter on page 156. Notice the form 
used m addressing the principal. When the teacher dic- 
tates this letter, write it as correctly as possible. 

A Request 

Talk over in class some request that you wish to 
make of your principal, or of your Board of Education. 
Think of something that your class needs and wishes to 
ask for. Write a letter asking for this article. 

A committee of the class may select five of the best 
letters to be mailed. 

Subject Substantive and Predicate Verb 

Select the complete subject and the complete predi- 
cate of each of the following sentences. Also select 
the subject substantive and the predicate verb of each 
sentence. 

1. The town mouse visited the country mouse. 

2. Many little children live in crowded city houses. 

3. The three sons rode away. 

4. The older brothers reached home early. 

5. Each day brought new pleasures. 

6. A little artist paints the window panes. 

7. A foolish quarrel was started. 

8. The merry clown delighted the children. 

Importance of the Predicate Verb 

You have noticed that it is the predicate verb that 
tells what the subject does or what the subject is. 
You cannot find a sentence that does not have a predi- 
cate verb. It is the verbs that make our stories 
move. 
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Use the following words as predicate verbs: 

ate pile rang blew 

hurried throw is singing scurried 

skated are running coast stood 

were playing fell will come open 

Dictionary Study 

Look up the word control in the dictionary. Notice 
the small line placed between the syllables con and trol^ 
con-trol. This mark, called the hjrphen, is used to show 
the division of words into syllables. 

Whenever in your writing you wish to put part of a 
word at the end of a line and the rest on the next line, 
you must be sure to divide the word between syllables 
and to place a hyphen after the syllable at the end of 
the line. 

A word, of one syllable, as straightj breadth, should 
never be divided. 

Notice the hyphens at the ends of lines on pages 153 
to 155 of this book. 

Copy the following words and then look them up in 
the dictionary. Place a check opposite the words of one 
syllable. Show by hyphens where the other words may 
be divided into syllables and mark the accented syllables. 
Then pronoimce each word aloud. 



length 


advice 


division 


beautiful 


religion 


comical 


drowned 


procession 


wonderful 


thorough 


remember 


burst 


opinion 


through 


height 


address 



Xn. PARAGRAPHS 

The Topic Sentence 

Writing is divided into paragraphs. Each paragraph 
should tell about one topic. Read the following para- 
graphs and tell what each is about: 

My dog has many ginning little ways. When I first 
awake in the morning I open the door of my bedroom, so 
that she can come in. She jumps up to my bed and licks 
my hands, and barks, as much as to say, "It's time to 
get up." At the table she sits beside me. Sometimes I 
feed her if she begs for it. She begs by sitting on her 
hind legs and holding up her right forepaw. She can 
shake hands with her right paw. When she holds out 
her left paw she looks very much ashamed because she 
has made a mistake. 

Alnaschar, my fifth brother, was very lazy, and, of 
course, wretchedly poor. On the death of our father we 
divided his property, and each of us received a hundred 
drachmas of silver for his share. Alnaschar, who hated 
labor, laid out his money in fine glasses, and having dis- 
played his stock to the best advantage in a large basket, 
he took his stand in the market place, with his back 
against the wall, and waited for customers. 

A very wicked giant named Grendel lived near King 
Hrothgar's hall. This giant hated light and everything 
that was good. When he saw the bright lights shine 
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out from the hall and heard the laughter ring out, he 
grew so angry that he wished to destroy the hall and all 
who sat in it. This desire grew upon him until at last 
he crept out of his dark den into the hall and killed 
thirty of Hrothgar's warriors. 

Try to find a sentence in each paragraph that will 
tell what the paragraph is about. This is called a 
topic sentence. 

A sentence that expresses the main thought of a para- 
graph is called a topic sentence. 

Exercise 

Find the complete subject and the complete predi- 
cate, the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
of each of the following sentences: 

1. The king wept for his men. 

2. This giant hated light. 

3. The Danes suffered from their terrible enemy. 

4. The king made a great feast. 

5. A wicked giant wished to destroy the hall. 

6. Bright lights shone out from the hall. 

7. A servant came out. 

8. He asked where they came from. 

9. The sweet-voiced minstrel sang many songs. 

Correct Usage — Have 

It is correct to say "I have a pencil'' 
instead of "I've got a pencil." It is 
correct to say "I have no pencil" or "I 
havenH any pencil"; but it is never cor- 
rect to say "I haven't got no pencil." 
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Answer the following questions, using have, havenH 
any, or have no in your answers: 

1. What have you in your hand? 

2. Have you any paper? 

3. Has Frank a bicycle? 

4. Have they a baby sister? 

5. What has Lucy on her desk? 

6. What has the teacher in her hand? 

7. Have I any dirt on my face? 

8. Have you a dog? 

9. Has your mother a washing machine? 
10. Has your little sister a new doll? 

Constiltiiig the Index of a Book 

Look in the index of a reference book on geography 
for the following topics: 

Rainfall on the Pacific Coast Gathering Ivory 

Date Pahns The Cultivation of Rice 

The Houses of the Philippines Countries That Raise Tea 

Boatmen on the Volga Golden Gate 

Look in the index of your textbook on hygiene for 
the following topics: 

Care of the Teeth Insects as Disease Carriers 

Prevention of Tuberculosis Digestion in the Stomach 

Diseases Caused by Germs Drinking Cup and Disease 

Inflammation of the Ear Danger from Mosquitoes 

Building a Paragraph 

Use one of the following sentences as a topic sentence 
on which to build a paragraph. Give your paragraph 
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orally in class. The topic sentence need not be the 
first sentence; sometimes it comes more properly at 
the last of your paragraph. 

1. The camel is called "The ship of the desert." 

2. The right kind of living will prevent tuberculosis. 

3. The oak is one of our most valuable trees. 

4. If your clothing catches fire, do not start to run. 

5. Boy scouts are useful citizens. 

6. FUes are great carriers of disease germs. 

7. Every part of the pine tree is of value. 

8. Birds save the farmers much money. 

9. Trees are useful as well as beautiful. 
10. Forest fires are very dangerous. 
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Subject Substantive and Predicate Verb 

Find the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
^of each of the following sentences: 

1. The eyelids protect the eyes. 

2. Meat spoils in warm weather. 

3. The smallest boy led the line. 

4. May heard a robin. 

5. My brothers swim. 

6. The school bell rang. 
, 7. A cold wind blew. 

8. The boys slept soundly. 

The Verb 

A verb is a word that can tell something, or that can 
make an assertion, about the subject. 

Use the following verbs in sentences. Give the sub- 
ject of each verb: 

came gave trotted pass 

grew climbed touched heard 

blooms drove peeped made 

went said wears found 

The Topic Sentence 

What is the topic sentence of the following paragraph? 

The air in a poorly-ventilated room is usually dry. 
This dry air takes the heat and moisture from the body 
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of any person in the room. When the person goes from 
this room to the cold, moist air outdoors he feels the 
cold and is likely to become chilled. A cold follows. 
In fact, warm and poorly- ventilated rooms are the cause 
of many colds. 

Plan a spoken paragraph on one of the following 
topic sentences: 

1. Every one should brush his teeth regularly. 

2. The spring is the part of the year I like best. 

3. Alcohol injures the body. 

4. Exercise is necessary to health. 

5. We show our love for one another at Christmas. 

6. Birds are beginning to build their nests. 

A Written Paragraph 

Write the paragraph you planned to speak. Be care- 
ful in forming your sentences. After you have written 
the paragraph, look over it to see if you have a sub- 
ject and a predicate for each sentence. 

The Noun 

Look around the room and make a list of the names 
of as many things as you can see. A word used as a 
name is called a noun. 

Make a list of the names of things you can h^ar. 

Make a list of the names of things you can smell. 

A word used in a sentence as the n^me of a person^ 
a place, or a thing is called a noun. 

Find the nouns in the following sentences: 

1. My mother sews nicely. 

2. Mr. Francis lives in Chicago. 
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3. Caterpillars turn into butterflies. 

4. Oak trees make good lumber. 

5. The teacher told a story to the children. 

6. A strong wind blew down the old tree. 

Dictionary Study — Key Words 

At the bottom of each page of the dictionary certain 
words called key words indicate the sounds of letters. 
For example, eight different sounds of a are indicated 
by diflFerent marks, thus: 

ale, senite, cd,re, Jbn, Account, arm, ask, sofd 

As it is hard to carry all these diflFerent marks in 
mind, the key words may be referred to if you forget 
the soimds. 

The soimd of -e; as in cat sounds like k; the sound of 
q as in ice sounds like s. The first is sometimes called 
the hard soimd of c, and the second, the soft sound of c. 

Make a list of words in which the hard soimd of c 
occurs. Make a list of words in which the soft, or ^ 
soimd, of c occurs. 

The dictionary respeUs words in which c is used. 
The respelling is written in parenthesis. For example, 
escape is respelled (es-kSp'); police is respelled (p6-les'). 

Exercise 

In the following sentences select the subject sub- 
stantives and the predicate verbs. Also point out all 
the nouns. 

1. The boys built a shack in the back yard. 

2. A sparrow hopped on my window sill. 



x» 
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3. I saw an old friend on the street. 

4. Driftwood floated down the river. 

5. The child swept the porch floor. 

6. Chickens are scratching in the grass. 

7. The children cut out pictures from the paper. 

8. The sun melts the snow. 

^k. Correct Usage — Different From 

mj^ It is correct to say different jrom^ not 
' "diflFerent to'' or ''different than." 

Answer the following questions by 
using different from in your answers : 

1. Is your house like mine? 

2. Was his story different from the one in the book? 

3. Is Mary's hair like Jane's? 

4. Is this the same book as the one I had? 

5. Are your scissors like mine? 

Write two sentences in which you use different from. 
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Planning a Circus 

What part should you like to take in a circus? Tell 
the class what you wish to be, and how you intend to 
carry out yoiu* part. Plan what you have to say, and 
tell it in good sentences. 

One pupil may act as secretary and write down what 
each member of the class wishes to be. After you have 
decided on the "acts" of your circus, you may discuss 
the costumes. Tell in a few sentences what kind of 
costume you think you should wear. 

A Letter 

You will probably wish to order something for your 
circus. Decide on what you wish to order, and find 
out where you can get it. Write a letter ordering what 
you need. The following letter may be a help to you: 

Florence, Alabama 
March 6, 1922 

The Atlantic Athletic Company 

125 Charles Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Gentlemen: 

In your catalogue for 1922-1923 you list gymnasiimi 

mats at $12 each. Please send me by express one g3mi- 

nasium mat. I inclose money order for twelve dollars 

($12) in pajmient. 

Yours truly, 

Clarence Samuels 
167 
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A Circus Program 

When you have planned all the "acts" of your 
circus, you may arrange a program. Try to have as 
much variety as you can in your program. 

Correct Usage — Past Forms of Verbs 

You should be careful in using verbs 
that tell of events that have already 
happened. It is correct to say "I ring 
the bell " when you mean that the action 
is taking place at the present time. Ring 
is the present tense of the verb. If you mean that the 
action took place yesterday, it is correct to say "I rang 
the bell." Rang is the past tense of the verb. If 
you wish to use have, has, or had, you should say have 
rung, has rung, had rung. These forms are made from 
the past participle. 

It is necessary, then, to know three forms of every 
verb, the present, the past, and the past participle. 

Learn the three forms, present, past, and past parti- 
ciple, of the following verbs: 




Present 


Past 


Past Participle 


go 


went 


gone 


break 


broke 


broken 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


throw 


threw 


thrown 



Always use a helping word, such as has, have, had, is, 
was, with the past participle of the verb. Do not use a 
helping word with the past form of the verb. 



The Children'3 Circus 
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Select the right word to complete each of the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

1. He has (went, gone) to the store. 

2. The child has (broke, broken) his pencil. 

3. She had (went, gone) before I arrived. 

4. Herbert (threw, thrown) the ball over the fence. 

5. Have you (chose, chosen) all on your side? 

6. He has (threw, thrown) the ball to me. 

7. The broken toys were (threw, thrown) away. 

8. The toys were (broke, broken). 

9. Mary has (chose, chosen) a good book to read. 
10. Arthur has (went, gone) home. 

» 

Dictation 

Write the foUowing from dictation: 

We expect to have a good time at our circus. There 
will be tight-rope walking, pole cUmbing, and trick danc- 
ing. The performing animals will do some good tricks. 
These will not be real wild animals, but they will be our 
pets. The circus will be given in Mr. Franklin's bam. 

Why are the commas used in the second sentence? 

In the fourth sentence the comma after animals is 
used to separate two distinct parts of the sentence. 
Each part of the fourth sentence has a subject and a 
predicate. What are they? 

A Letter 

Write a letter to a classmate who is absent, telling 
him about your plans for the circus. Make your letter 
so plain that he will imderstand just what you are 
going to do. 
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A Poem about Oie Circus 

Read the following poem aloud, and notice how mu- 
sical it is. What pictures of the circus parade does it 
make you see? How does it make you feel? 



The Circus-Day Parade 
Oh, the Circus-Day Parade! How the bugles played and 

played! 
And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy manes, and 

neighed, 
As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor drummer's tune 
Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody sublune! 

How the grand band-wagon shone with a splendor all its 

And glittered with a ^ory that our dreams had never 

known! 
And how the boys behind, high and tow of every kind. 
Marched in unconscious capture, with a rapture un- 
defined! 
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How the horsemen, two and two, with their plumes of 

white and blue. 
And crimson, gold and purple, nodding by at me and you, 
Waved the banners that they bore, as the knights in days 

of yore. 
Till our glad eyes gleamed and glistened like the spangles 

that they wore! 

How the graceless-graceful stride of the elephant was eyed, 
And the capers of the little horse that cantered at his 

side! 
How the shambling camels, tame to the plaudits of their 

fame. 
With listless eyes came silent, masticating as they came. 

How the cages jolted past, with each wagon battened fast. 
And the mystery within it only hinted of at last 
From the little grated square at the rear, and nosing 

there 
The snout of some strange animal that sniffed the outer 

air! 

And, last of all. The Clown, making mirth for all the 

town. 
With his lips curved ever upward and his eyebrows ever 

down, 
And his chief attention paid to the little mule that played 
A tattoo on the dashboard with his heels, in the Parade. 

Oh! the Circus-Day Parade! How the bugles played and 

played ! 
And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy manes and 

neighed, 
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As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor drummer's time 
Filled all the himgry hearts of us with melody sublime! 

James Whitgoicb Riley ^ 

Enjoying the Poem 

A country boy wrote this poem. What does he 
mean by "hungry hearts" in the first stanza? 

Why do boys always follow a circus parade? What 
kind of boys? The poet says they "marched in un- 
conscious capture." What does he mean? 

Read the stanza that tells about the horsemen. 

Read the stanza that tells about the elephant and 
the camels. What is meant by the "graceless-graceful 
stride of the elephant"? 

What mystery was within the cages? 

Read the stanza that tells about the clown. 

Stories of the Circus 

Tell about one thing you have enjoyed at the cir- 
cus. Tell it so that others will enjoy it too. 

Dictation 

Write the following from dictation: 

Big bright posters announced that the circus was 
coming. How excited we were! Around every billboard 
there were crowds of boys and girls. Everybody was 
saying, "Are you going to the circus?" 

Notice that after expressions of strong feeling an ex- 
clamation point (!) is used. 

1 From the Biographical Edition of the Complete Works of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Copsrright 1913. Used by special permission of the Publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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Conversation 

We use verbs a great deal in conversation. Work 
out in class a conversation on one of the following 
suggestions : 

1. Between two boys who are planning a hike 

2. Between a pupil who has been tardy at school and 
the teacher 

3. Between a boy who wishes to trade a pair of skates 
and another boy who has a football 

4. Between two boys who have a quarter of a dollar 
apiece (Let one boy tell why he is going to save his 
money, and the other how he is going to spend his.) 

Each conversation should work toward a definite 
point; that is, when the two people have finished talk- 
ing, each one should know what the other one means. 
You must stick to the point, and leave out matters that 
have no bearing on that point. 

Written Conversation 

Write one of the conversations suggested in the pre- 
ceding section. Be careful to use quotation marks 
correctly and to separate each quotation from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma. 

Verbs 

Select the predicate verbs used in your written con- 
versation. 
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Exercise 

Select the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
in each of the following sentences. Also select all 
other nouns. 

1. The king listened to the people. 

2. The birds quarreled over their food. 

3. The catbird sings sweetly. 

4. All the animals fear the tiger. 

5. The fox raced with the tiger. 

6. A bright little spark flew out. 

7. The canoe floated on the river. 

8. The three brothers sat in their usual places. 

9. They cooked some fish and bread. 

10. The little boy laughed at the funny story. 




L15TF 



Correct Usage — i?ise, Raise 

Rise means go up by one^s own effort; 
raise means cause some one or something 
else to go up. It is correct to say "I rise 
at seven o'clock"; ^^ Raise the window." 

Learn the principal parts of these two verbs: 

Present Past Past Participle 

rise rose risen 

raise raised raised 

Use the correct form of rise or raise in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. He from his chair. 

2. The farmer com and wheat. 

3. The Sim at six o'clock. 
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4. His employer his salary. 

5. Has the bread ? 

6. The tide very high. 

7. When the yeast has you should make the 

bread. 

8. Have the bakers the price of bread? 

9. We earlier in summer than in winter. 

10. All prices during the war. 

Dictionary Drill 

There are two sounds of g: the hard sound, as in gOy 
and the sound of j, as in gem. Both sounds occur in 
the word suggest, where the first g is hard and the 
second has the sound of j. The dictionary respells 
words in which g has the sound of j, thus: gelatin 
(j6l'a-tln). The hard sound of g is the more usual 
sound, and is considered its normal sound. 

Look in the dictionary for the pronunciation of the 
following words: 

often forehead perhaps 

again mountain almond 

against pillow column 

nothing eleven attacked 

Watch your pronunciation of these words. All of 
them are frequently mispronounced. 

The Topic Sentence 

Read the following paragraphs carefully, and select 
the topic sentence of each: 

We observe "Good English Week" early in Novemberi 
We are learning that this week is a model week, during 
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which we should speak the kind of English that we 
should like to be judged by all the time You who have 
not already begun to use good English should begin 
during this week. The sooner you begin the better, for 
a person is judged not only by what he knows but by 
how he says it. Bear this in mind, and resolve to speak 
your native language correctly, not only in "Good Eng- 
lish Week'' but all through the yqar. 

The boys of the Franklin School who are up in their 
studies are out for football. Nearly every afternoon they 
have been practicing. When our team plays against 
other teams, if there is only a small crowd to watch them 
they feel like saying, "We don't care whether Fr anklin 
wins or not; nobody else seems to care." The pupils of 
the Franklin School should have enough pride in their 
school to go out and see the boys play. It encourages 
the players to see their schoolmates; for then they believe 
that we do care, and they can play better. 

Planning a Paragraph 

Plan a paragraph on one of the following topic sen- 
tences, and give your paragraph orally in class. Be 
careful not to run your sentences together with and 
or so, 

1. It takes much labor to produce a bushel of corn. 

2. Our baby is very cunning. 

3. Football makes boys strong and manly. 

4. Smoking injures young people. 

5. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

6. The pupils of our school intend to maJte the school 
grounds attractive. 
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Correct Usage — Some Troublesome 
Verbs: Drink, Take^ Eat 

Learn the principal parts of drink, 
take, eat: 



Present 


Past 


Past Participle 


drink 


drank 


dnmk 


take 


took 


taken 


eat 


ate 


eaten 



Select the correct form in each of the following sen- 
tences : 

1. The child (drank, drunk) the milk. 

2. I have (drank, drunk) a quart of water. 

3. Father (took, taken) me to the circus. 

4. Have you (took, taken) your medicine? 

5. We have (ate, eaten) our supper. 

6. The children (ate, eaten) too much candy. 

Imagining Stories 

Do you not often imagine what you might do if 
you were different from what you are? You may 
say, "If I were an Indian, I should sleep in a wig- 
wam," etc. You tell yourself the adventures you 
might have as an Indian. Think out a story in 
which you are some person or something different from 
what you are. Tell how you would live, what you 
would wear and eat, and what difficulties you would 
have. The following "starters" may suggest a story 
to you: 
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1. If I were a Chinese boy {or girl) 

2. If I were a lion 

3. If I were an eagle 

4. If I were a Swiss boy {or girl) 

5. If I were rich 

6. If I were a policeman 

7. If I were a mother {or a father) 

After you have planned your story carefully, tell it 
'to the class. Speak distinctly. Stand straight and 
look at the pupils while you are speaking. 

Correct Usage — // / Were, If He Were 

It is correct to say "if I were" or "if 
he were^^ when you are supposing some- 
thing that is not true. For example, you 
should say, "If I were you, I should not 
do that," or "If he were here, he would 
help me." 

A Written Paragraph 

Write a paragraph on one of the topic sentences 
given on page 177. When you have finished your 
paragraph, read it carefully for mistakes in sentences 
and pimctuation. Consult the dictionary for words you 
do not know how to spell. 

Using Verbs 

Use the following verbs in sentences: 

cried finds caught 

swam falls invited 

rescued leaned told 

bought slipped shone 




XVI. PLANNING AND GIVING A PAGEANT 



What a Pageant Is 

In days long ago, when few people could read and 
before there were many books, the priests taught the 
people the stories of the Bible and of the saints' lives 
by having them acted out. These stories were acted 
either in the church or on movable stages in the streets. 
The actors were dressed to represent the characters, 
and they told the stories partly by gestures and partly 
by conversation. These representations of Bible stories 
were the early pageants. 

In later times pageants have been used to illustrate 
historical stories, such as the landing and settling of 
the Pilgrims, the settlement of the Mississippi Valley, 
the discovery of gold in California and the settlement 
of this region, etc. Many communities have given local 
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pageants to show their history and growth. These 
local pageants are very interesting. They lead people 
to take an interest in their own community, and to 
learn more about it. Such a pageant may be given by 
your school. 

Collecting Material 

Where can you find out about the early life of your 
town or county? What books contribute anything to 
its story? Where can you find old magazines or news- 
papers that will throw light on these early days? What 
old people in your community can tell you interesting 
facts about its earlier history? Who have old furniture, 
old guns or swords, or other relics that belong to an 
earlier period? What historical buildings or forts are 
there in your community? Where can you find out 
about them? What people of your community have 
done anything for which they are noted? 

Give a short talk to the class on one of these topics. 

Letters 

Write letters to various members of your community 
who can help you gain information about its early his- 
tory. Write a letter asking for the loan of a book or 
newspapers. 

Write a letter asking permission to visit the home of 
some one who has interesting old furniture or relics. 

Write a letter asking some one who knows about the 
early history of the community to come to your school 
and give a talk, 

13 
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In writing your letters try to express yourself cleariy 
and politely. Observe the proper form for letters. Read 
over your letters carefully and copy them neatly before 
mailing them. 
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j^^. Correct Usage — Lie, Lay^ Writer Hurt 
j^.-JjS^ l^l^ means rest; as, "I often lie down 

after lunch''; "I lay down yesterday''; 
" I have lain down every day this week." 
Lay means put in place; as, "Lay it 
down"; ^^1 laid it down"; "I have laid 
it down." 
Learn the principal parts of lie, lay, write, and hurt. 



Present 


Past 


Past Participle 


Ue 


lay 


lain 


lay 


laid 


laid 


write 


wrote 


written 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 



Read aloud each of the following sentences, selecting 
the correct form in parenthesis: 

1. Did the dog (lie, lay) in the sun? 

2. He has not (wrote, written) to me. 

3. Mary (lay, laid) her book on the table. 

4. Mother (lay, laid) down to rest. 

5. She (wrote, written) to me last week. 

6. Let's (lie, lay) on this soft moss. 

7. They (lay, laid) their wraps on the chair. 

8. Have you (wrote, written) yoiu: story? 
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Talks to the Class 

Select some topic of interesting local history on which 
you can talk to the class for two minutes. Before mak- 
ing your talk find out all you can about your topic, 
either by reading or by asking some one who knows. 
Try to make the class see the incident you relate, or 
the strange custom you tell about. 

Planning the Scenes 

After you have found out the most important facts 
about the history of your commimity, plan the scenes 
you will present in your pageant. In planning the 
scenes remember that only those incidents that have a 
good deal of action in them can be acted. Select the 
scenes that are striking and interesting. 

Appoint one pupil as secretary, whose business it will 
be to keep a record of what the class decides. The 
secretary should write down in order the scenes that 
are to be given. 

Appoint one pupil to manage each scene. The pupils 
who are responsible for the scenes should be good work- 
ers and able to get along well with others. Each pupil ; 
in charge of a scene should arrange with the other pupils 
imder him to work up the scene. 

Working Up the Pageant 

Talks by Old Citizens 

You may invite a few of the older citizens to tell 
your class about the times when they were young. Ask 
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your teacher to help you select people who can talk 
well. Write down the most unportant thmgs they tell 
you. 

After these talks, review in class the points that can 
be used in working out your pageant. Several pupils 
may tell the class the parts of the talks that can be 
used in the pageant. 

Letters 

Write letters of thanks to those who have helped 
you get material for your pageant. Write a letter to 
one who talked to you, expressing your appreciation 
of the talk. 

Write a letter thanking the one who lent you books 
or papers. 

Write a letter thanking the one who allowed you to 
visit his home and to see his reUcs. 

Dictation 

Read the following selection carefully, noticing all 
the punctuation marks. Try to write it perfectly from 
. dictation : 

"Have you seen any tracks of a lion?" asked a hunter 
of a woodcutter whom he met. 

"Yes, I can show you the lion himself," replied the 
woodcutter. 

"Oh, no, I don't want to see the lion. I only want to 
see his tracks," said the frightened himter. 

Always set off the words yes and no by commas. 
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Correct Usage — May, Can 

These two helping verbs are often 

used incorrectly. "I may" means "I 

have permission.^^ "I can^^ means "I am 

able J ^ It is correct to say ^^May I leave 

the room?" not "Can I leave the room?" 

It is correct to say "I can swim the length of the pool." 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 

with may or can correctly used: 

1. Mother, I go to the store? 

2. Yes, Charles, you go. 

3. I jiunp four feet. 

4. you write on the typewriter? 

5. Miss Brown, I write on your typewriter? 

6. Boys throw better than girls. 

7. Girls sweep better than boys. 

8. We play an hour. 

Planning Where to Have the Pageant 

Discuss in class the best place for your pageant. 
If the school has an auditorium with a stage, you may 
plan to have it there. You may be able to secure per- 
mission to use a church, if there is no suitable place in 
your schoolhouse. Sometimes pageants are given out- 
doors, where a rough stage of boards is built. 

All the pupils should take part in the discussion, and 
help find the best place. If you have to ask permission 
to have the pageant in the auditorium or in a church, 
write a polite letter requesting permission. Read over 
your letter carefully for mistakes, and copy it neatly 
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before sending it. A committee of pupils may help the 
teacher select the letter to be sent* 

Talks about Costumes 

Discuss in class what the actors in the pageant 
should wear. Consult books and old magazines for 
pictures of costumes suitable to the time of each act. 
Ask friends and relatives about the costimies worn in 
earKer times. As the different acts of the pageant will 
represent different periods, all the costumes should fit 
the periods. 

Have different pupils write on the blackboard what 
costumes are to be worn in each act. All blackboard 
writing should be correct, with sentences properly- 
formed, words correctly spelled, and the necessary 
punctuation marks used. 

Exercise 

Select the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
of each of the following sentences. Also select all the 
other nouns in the sentences. 

1. Our pageant will show the history of our county. 

2. The people in Washington's time wore queer 
clothes. 

3. The Indians dressed in blankets and furs. 

4. They liked bright-colored beads and shells for 
ornaments. 

5. In grandmother's girlhood ladies wore hoop skirts. 

6. The earliest settlers cut down trees for their 
houses. 

7. They traveled on boats and on horses. 
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8. They had no trains or automobfles. 

9. The women spun yam and wove their cloth. 

10. They made their husbands' and children's clothes. 

Writing the First Act of the Pageant 

After you have decided exactly what acts you will 
have in your pageant, begin to work on the separate 
acts. Plan in class what the first act is to contain. 
Write out directions to tell each actor what he is to 
do and say. 

Different pupils may make suggestions which the 
other members of the class discuss. The suggestions 
finally agreed upon should be written down by the 
secretary and other pupils. It is best to write the act 
on the blackboard where all can see it. Later it may 
be copied so that it may be permanent. 

Continue the other acts of the pageant, as you did 
the first. 

Select the pupils who are to take the different parts. 
Each actor should study his part thoroughly, so that 
he may know just what to do and say. 

Staging and Scenery 

Discuss in class how you will arrange the stage for 
each act. Plan what scenery you will need. Scenery 
should be very simple. Decide what furniture or prop- 
erties, if any, you will need, and arrange a committee 
of pupils to provide what is needed. 

The secretary assisted by other pupils should write 
down what the class decides on. First it should be 
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written on the blackboard neatly and correctly. Later 
it should be copied for a permanent record. 

Letters 

You will probably need to borrow some costimies and 
furniture for your pageant. Write a respectful, polite 
note to the one from whom you wish to borrow. 
Promise to take good care of the articles lent you 
and to return them promptly. Do not forget to keep 
your promise. 

You may wish to invite friends to see your pageant. 
Write a short note of invitation. Tell when and where 
the pageant will be given and ask your friend to come. 

Read your letters carefully and copy them neatly 
before you send them. 
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Correct Usage — Did, Done; Saw, Seen 

Answer the following questions, using 
the correct form, did or done, saw or seen. 

1. Did you see the pageant? 

2. Have you seen my hat? 

3. Did you study your lesson? 

4. When did you do your work? 

5. Have you seen a robin? 

6. Has he done his work? 

7. Did she see the costumes? 

8. Has she seen the picture? 

9. Did they do their duty? 

10. Have we done the best we could? 



XVII. USE OF THE SENTENCE 

Sentences and Other Word Groups 

A group of words that contains a subject and a predi- 
cate and that makes complete sense is a sentence. 

Tell which of the following word groups are sen- 
tences, and give your reason: 

1. Flying high in the air 

2. We arrived home yesterday 

3. When the storm came 

4. The tiger seized the antelope 

5. Before my cousin left 

6. The travelers took a taxicab 

7. In the spring of the year 

8. The fisherman threw out his line 

9. If it does, not rain 

Make complete sentences of the word groups that 
are not sentences by adding the necessary words to 
them. 

Subject Substantive and Predicate Verb 

In the following sentences select the subject sub- 
stantive and the predicate verb : 

1. The circus parade passed down the street. 

2. The great waves beat against the rocks. 

3. The travelers looked across the peaceful valley. 
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4. The children marched out of the schoolhouse. 

5. Father and mother will take us for a drive. 

6. The soldiers marched wearily along the dusty road. 

7. The lion rushed upon his prey. 

8. The two girls talked over plans for their party. 

9. The trees lose their leaves in the fall. 
10. He drove slowly over the rickety bridge. 

Correct Usage — Could Have, Would Have, 
Should Have 

Be careful to say catdd have^ wotdd 
havCy should havCy instead of "could of/' 
etc. 
Read the following sentences aloud, 
filling the blanks with cotUd havCy sltoidd havCy or wotdd 
have: 

1. I done better if I had tried harder. 

2. Do you think he gone? 

3. They come if I had asked them. 

4. What she 'done in my place? 

5. Henry driven the car for you. 

6. We helped you look for your money. 

7. What do you think he done? 

8. They waited till their father came. 

An Argument 

Plan an argument about some question of interest 
to your commimity. Select a question that has two 
sides to it, so that there may be an honest difference 
of opinion. Study the question you select. Give oral 
reports in class on what you find out. After you have 
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studied the question, the class may be divided into 
sides, and each side should plan an argument. Have a 
judge to determine which side wins. 

One of the following questions may be chosen: 

1. Should our town have a new town building? 

2. Should our county have a fair next fall? 

3. Should automobile drivers be required to have a 
license? 

4. Should our school have a track team? 

5. Should campers be allowed to build fires in the 
woods? 

Dictionary Study 

Look up the following words in the dictionary and 
note how they are divided into syllables, which sylla- 
ble is accented, and how each syllable is pronounced. 
Practice the correct pronunciation of these words. 
They are frequently mispronounced: 

pageant geography arctic poem introduce 

quiet arithmetic kettle usually history 

grocery quantity faucet government Ubrary 

Dictation 

Write the following from dictation: 

Bayard was a very brave knight. Once he defended a 
weak old castle against a great army. Bayard's men 
were a mere handful, but they drove away their enemy. 

The queen asked the defeated general, "With so many 
guns why did you not take that old pigeon roost?" 

"Because, Madam, there was an eagle in it," was the 
answer. 



PART THREE 



I. ONE LANGUAGE AND ONE FLAG 
Study of a Poem 

Have you ever watched a procession pass down the 
street with the United States flag proudly carried at 
its head? Tell why the flag is always carried in front 
of the procession. Where else is the flag carried or 
flown? Why does "the Star-Spangled Banner" mean 
much more to us than any other flag? Why do we 
take off our hats when the flag goes by? 

Read the following poem to see if it tells you for 
what the flag stands: 

The Flag Goes By 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
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Blue and crimson and white it shine^ 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by: 

Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 

Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law. 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong, 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor — aU 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 

Henky Holcomb Bennett^ 

Tell the class the picture suggested to you by the 
first two stanzas. What is meant .by "the colors" as 
used in the second stanza? What does "a call to the 
colors" mean? 

* Used by permissioii of the author. 
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The third, fourth, and fifth stanzas tell for what the 



Tell a story suggested by the third stanza. Per- 
haps we feel the meaning of the flag more in war 
time, but it stands for peace as well as for war. 

What picture does the fourth stanza suggest? 

The fifth" stanza sums up all for which the flag 
stands. It is a good stanza to memorize. What does 
"ward" mean? How does the flag ward us from 
"foreign wrong"? Did we have an example of that 
in the World War? 

What are "loyal hearts," mentioned in the last 
stanza? Why do our hearts beat high when we see 
the flag? Would the flag mean more to you if you saw 
it in a foreign country? 



Ettpel Tower, Pasis Towek op London Fohck, Rome 

A Letter from Abroad 

Suppose that you were traveling abroad, and for 
several weeks you had seen no one you knew. Per- 
haps you were in France, in England, or in Italy. 
Think how you would feel if you should see the Amer- 
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ican flag flying from many shop windows on the 
Fourth of July. Write a letter to some one at home, 
telling how lonely and homesick you were and how 
happy the flag made you feel. 

Pride in Our Language 

All Americans should have the same pride in their 
language as they have in their flag. Not one of us 
would throw our flag down into the dirt and trample 
it imder our feet ; but many of us are careless and in- 
different every day in the way we treat our language. ' 
Yet our language is the richest and the most beautiful 
in the world. Should we not treasure it and try to 
speak it beautifully, instead of trampling it under 
foot, as we may be said to do when we use incorrect 
expressions and cheap slang? No boy or girl woidd 
willingly soil the flag; but some boys and girls do not 
hesitate to soil the language by speaking it incorrectly. 
People whose opinion you value think a great deal 
more of you when you speak good English than when 
you speak carelessly. 

A Talk on Language 

Tell why every one living in the United States shoidd 
learn to speak the English language. (More than five 
million persons now living in this country cannot speak 
our language.) 

Tell what advantages a boy or a girl has who speaks 
correctly. 

Tell some ways in which a person's speech can be 
improved. 
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Tell how you can show patriotism by improving 
your speech. 

Select one of the above topics, and think it over. 
Plan what you have to say in a few well-constructed 
sentences. When you speak to the class stand straight 

and look at the class. Speak as dis- 
tinctly as you can. 

Correct Usage 

It is not correct to begin sentences 
with "Why" or "er." Avoid these un- 
necessary words. 

Sentence Game 

A leader may give the subject of a sentence and 
ask a pupil to supply the predicate and finish the 
sentence. If the pupil does this correctly, he may give 
a subject and ask another pupil to supply the predi- 
cate, and so on. For example, the leader says, "A 
cold north wind — David, finish it." David says, "A 
cold north wind was blowing." 

Dictation 

Write the following selection from dictation: 

The boy stood there with his head thrown back. 

"Surrender!" said the captain. 

The boy was all alone, but he raised his flag higher 
as he answered, "Never, while I have the colors." 

For a moment there was silence. Then the captain 
spoke again. 

"Down with your arms, men. Don't shoot that brave 
boy," he said. 
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Talks on Service 

Think of the different ways in which we can serve 
under the flag. Are we ever ^'called to the colors'' 
except in war times? How do boy scouts serve their 
country? How do poUcemen, firemen, and health 
officers serve? How do merchants, doctors, and me- 
chanics serve? How do women serve? Why is the 
flag displayed at election precincts? Is honest voting 
a form of service? 

Plan a talk of six to ten sentences on service. If 
possible, illustrate your talk with a story about service. 

A Written Paragraph 

Plan a paragraph about serving our country. Think 
of what you wish to say before you begin to write. 
After you have written your paragraph, read it carefully 
and correct any mistakes you find. 



n. CHOOSING A SUBJECT 

Definite Subjects 

When you are asked to speak or write, you some- 
times find that the hardest part of the task is the 
selection of a suitable subject. Young people are 
especially likely to choose subjects that are too large 
and too general to be interesting. 

For example, "The Circus" is a general subject, 
about which it is diflSicult to write or speak in an inter- 
esting manner. Instead of choosing "The Circus" you 
should choose some one incident or feature of the cir- 
cus about which you can tell something definite from 
your own observation. The following subjects are 
limited and definite: 

1. The Clown's Tricks 

2. The Circus Kitchen 

3. The Balloon Man on Circus Day 

4. Riding on an Elephant 

5. The Best Act in the Circus 

6. The Snake Charmer 

Another general subject that pupils often struggle 

with is "My Summer Vacation." Instead of trying to 
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work up a talk or a story on such a large subject, try 
one of these more limited ones: 

1. A Surprising Visit 

2. Making a Springboard 

3. Fun in a Canoe 

4. Keeping House for Father 

5. A Hornet's Nest 

6. My First Attempt at Swimming 

7. An Unlucky Moment 

8. Helping the Threshers 

9. My Experience with a Mouse 
10. Taking Care of Baby 

The following story written by a pupil shows what 
can be done with a limited subject. This story may 
be dictated for you to write: 

My Most Embarrassing Moment* 

I was. very lonely while my father was visiting in 
Denver. When it was about time for him to come home 
I saw a man get off the car. He was carrjdng two va- 
lises like my father's. I ran to meet him. 

In a very little while I was hugging him and saying, 
"Oh, papa, I'm so glad you came home." As I was 
about to kiss him something made me look at him 
closely. I saw that it was not papa at all, but the man 
next door. I became very red and began to tremble. 
I never had such a feehng before. I begged the man's 
pardon and ran away. I was very glad that I looked at 
him before I kissed him. 

1 From the Chicago Course of Study in Elementary English. 
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Be careful to leave out everything that has no bearing 
on yoxir subject. 

Tell your story to the class. Stand straight and 
speak distinctly. 

Written Composition 

Write the story told in class yesterday. Try to 
make it interesting enough for another pupil to read. 
When your story is finished, read it carefully for mis- 
takes in spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure. 
Be careful that each sentence has a subject and a 
predicate and that it makes complete sense. 

After the stories are corrected, pupils may exchange 
papers with one another for the pleasure of reading 
what others have written. A committee of pupils may 
select several of the best stories to be read to the 
whole class. 

Poetry Day 

Each pupil may be prepared to recite or to read a 
poem that he likes. Before speaking or reading your 
poem in class, you should practice it aloud, so that 
vou can make the class enjoy hearing it. 



m. CAPITALS AND PUNCTUATION — REVIEW 

The Use of Capitals 

A. Every sentence begins with a capital letter. 

B. Every direct quotation begins with a capital 
letter. Thus : 

Mother said, "You must be home by five o'clock." 

C Every line of poetry begins with a capital letter. 
Thus: 

A fair little girl sat under a tree 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right 
And said, "Dear work, good-night, good-night!" 

D. The pronoun / and the exclamation O are always 
capital letters. 

E. The first word and every important word of the 
title of a book, a poem, or a picture begin with capital 
letters. Thus : 

The Wreck of the Hesperus 
The End of Day 

F. Every name of a particular person, place, day, 
or month begins with a capital letter. Thus: 

Her name is Mary. We shall go on Saturday. 

They live in Galveston. We leave town in June. 

G. All names of God begin with capital letters. Thus: 

God, Lord, Jehovah, Creator 
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H. Both parts of the name of a street, a river, a 
mountain range, or a county begin with capital letters. 

Thus: 

"■■•■• I 

Her home is on Washington Street. 
The Rocky Mountains are high. 
The Ohio River is navigable. 
They live in Orange County, 

1. The first word and the principal word iti the 
greeting of a letter and the first word of the compli- 
mentary close begin with capital letters. Thus: 

My dear Cousin Your sincere friend 

/. Titles and initials begin with capital letters. 

Thus: 

Mr. Smith 

The President of the United States 

H. S. Newcomb 

Punctuation 

A . Close of Sentences — i . A sentence that makes a 
statement closes with a period. Thus: 

They are leaving to-day. 

2. A sentence that asks a question closes with a 
question mark. Thus: 

When are you going? 

3. A sentence that expresses strong feeling closes 
with an exclamation point. Thus: 

Oh, I am falling! 
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B. Quotaiians — A direct quotation is inclosed in 
quotation marks and is usually set off from the rest 
of the sentence by a comma. Thus: 

"I am ready to go," said Joe. 

Alice asked, '^ Won't you wait a minute?" 

"Oh, mother," cried little Julia, "I hurt my toe!" 

C. Apostrophe — i. An apostrophe and s are added 
to a noun to show possession. Thus: 

John's cap My father's horse . The children's dog 

When the noun stands for more than one and ends 
in 5 the apostrophe follows the s to show possession. 
Thus: 

The girls' club works hard. He sells ladies' dresses. 

2. The apostrophe is used to show the omission of 
letters. Thus : 

Don't slam the door. Isn't that Mary? 

I'm afraid to go. You've helped me. 

D. Comma — i. The comma is used to set off words 
of address. Thus: 

Mother, please button my dress. 

Do you know, Fanny, that this is my birthday? 

Are you going to the party, Fred? 

2. The comma is used to set off yes and no from the 
rest of the sentence. Thus: 

Yes, I heard you. 

No, I cannot go to-day. 
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3. The comma is used after each member of a series 
except the last. Thus: 

Flour, sugar, butter, and eggs are used in making a 
cake. 

We swam, fished, played ball, and paddled at camp 
last siunmer. 

Up the hill, across the river, and through the woods 
we hurried. 

4. The comma is used to separate the name of a 
city from that of a state. Thus: 

Charleston, West Virginia 

5. The comma is used to separate the day of the 
month from the year. Thus: 

June 21, 1922 

6. The comma is used to separate parts of a sentence. 
Thus; 

When I was seven years old, my friends filled my 
pockets with coppers one day. 

Other uses of the comma will be given later. 

Exercise 

Explain the use of each capital letter and of each 
punctuation mark in the following sentences: 

1. The twig asked, "What is the matter, little leaf?" 

2. A swan, a pike, and a crab were once harnessed 
to a cart. 

3. The younger son said, "Father, give me the portion 
of goods that falleth to me." 

4. The tree said, "The leaves are getting ready to fly 
away and have put on those beautiful colors for joy!" 
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5. The prodigal said, "How many hired servants of 
my father's house have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish with hunger!" 

6. He sells men's hats, boys' shoes, and ladies' 
dresses. 

E. Letter Farm — The correct punctuation and 
arrangement of a business letter are as follows : 

121 Stanton Street 
Newark, N.J. 
September 7, 1922 

Mr. Jackson Clark 

Akron, Ohio 

My dear Sir: 

You will find inclosed my check for $6.25, for which 
kindly send me the following articles: 

I dozen baseballs No. 162 
I baseball bat No. 56 K 

Yours truly, 

Thomas K. Roberts 



Thomas K. Roberto 
lai Stanton Street 
Newark, N. J. 



Mr. Jackson Clark 
416 Fifth Street 
Akron, Ohio 



IV. PARAGRAPH BUILDING 

The Topic Sentence 

Paragraphs must be planned so that they tell about 
one topic. The topic or subject of the paragraph 
is expressed in a sentence that sums up the thought 
of the paragraph. What is the topic sentence of the 
following paragraph? 

Abraham Lincoln's home was humble. It was not made 
of stone or brick, or even of smooth lumber, but it was 
built of rough logs. As a boy, Lincoln used to lie in his 
bed and watch the stars shining through cracks between 
the logs. In winter the snow sifted through the chinks. 
A rude fireplace made of stone filled one side of the cabin. 
At night Lincoln read by the light of the fire, for there 
was no other light in the room. From such a home, lack- 
ing all the comforts and conveniences of modern times, 
came the man who became one of our greatest presidents. 

Find the topic sentence of each of. the following 
paragraphs : 

The Puritans, though they endured much hardship for 
the sake of religious liberty, did not extend the same free- 
dom to others who had a different faith. No one was 
allowed to vote or hold office in Massachusetts Bay 
colony who did not belong to the Congregational Church. 

Every one was taxed to support this church, and no other 

208 __. ._ 
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form of worship was allowed in the colony. As a result, 
many of the settlers grew dissatisfied. They did not 
wish to belong to the Congregational Church, but unless 
they did they had no share in the government of the 
colony. These dissatisfied people stirred up trouble, 
until at last the colony decided to expel all "contentious 
and heretical folk." 

As the days grow colder and food grows scarcer, the 
tufted titmouse becomes more friendly with mankind. He 
and his companions come in flocks to the back door of the 
farmhouse, where they are likely to find cnmibs and bits 
of meat. Especially on snowy days are the pert little 
heads to be seen bobbing up and down among the hens, 
as the titmice appropriate what they need from the sup- 
plies furnished to the poultry. When they are satisfied 
they perch in neighboring trees and cheerfully pipe 
"Peter, Peter, Peter," very fast and very clear. Perhaps 
that is their way of expressing thanks for their meal. At 
any rate, they seem to feel much more kindly toward the 
hmnan race in winter than in summer, when they can 
find all the food they need without depending upon 
mankind. 

Building a Paragraph 

In studying the paragraphs in the preceding section 
you will notice that the topic sentence is used as the 
basis of the paragraph. The other sentences of the 
paragraph merely expand the topic sentence by sup- 
plying more details. If you build paragraphs in this 
way, you will stick to the point you are trying to 
make. 
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Select one of the topic sentences in the following 
list on which to build a paragraph to be spoken to 
the class: 

1. I am very proud of our school because it is so 
clean. 

2. I was surprised when I went home last night. 

3. A carelessly dropped match caused all the trouble. 

4. It is very interesting to watch a mowing machine 
at work. 

5. When mother is tired we children help her with the 
work. 

6. Every pupil can do something to make the school 
better. 

7. Hurrah! To-morrow is Thanksgiving Day! 

8. I shall never forget that automobile ride. 

9. A queer thing happened on the playground to-day. 

10. It was the most exciting ball game I ever saw. 

11. Yesterday was my imlucky day. 

12. One day when I was about four years old I was 
lost. 

In planning your paragraph be careful that every- 
thing you tell grows out of the principal idea which 
is expressed in your topic sentence. 

Correct Usage — Very 

Use very, not "awful" or "real," when 
you wish to make a strong statement. 
Say "It is very cold to-day," not "It is 
real cold to-day." Say "I was working 
very hard," not "I was working awful 
bard." 
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A Written Paragraph 

Use one of the topic sentences on page 210 as the 
basis of a written paragraph. Think what you wish 
to say before you begin to write. Be careful in forming 
your sentences. 

When you have finished writing your paragraph, 
read it carefully for mistakes. Then exchange with 
another pupil, so that each of you may see what the 
other has written. You may suggest to each other 
improvements that would make the paragraphs more 
interesting. 

Selecting Paragraphs 

From your readers, histories, geographies, or other 
books select a paragraph that is built upon a topic 
sentence. Read the paragraph to the class and point 
out the topic sentence. 

Dictionary Study 
Look up the pronunciation of the following words: 



again 


recognize 


Italian 


idea 


probably 


several 


athletics 


Ughtning 


umbrella 


February 


laundry 


soften 



Watch your own pronunciation of these words. 
Pronounce the following words, giving the long u 
soimd correctly: 

new avenue Tuesday 

dew duty tune 



V. SUBJECT SUBSTANTIVE AND 

PREDICATE VERB 

Importance of the Verb 

The verb is the backbone of the sentence; remove it, 
and the sentence falls to pieces. It is the verb that 
makes a statement or a request; it is the verb that 
asks a question. 

Supply predicate verbs for the following subjects: 

A cloudy sky The old dock 

The robin My pet cat 

A cold wind Fred's pony 

My father The boys on our street 

My little sister This picture 

Select the predicate verbs in the following sentences, 
and give the subject substantive of each: 

1. The little boy fell down. 

2. Henry and James ran a race. 

3. The children hurried away. 

4. Abraham Lincoln wore deerskin leggings. 

5. His eyes shone like stars. 

6. Saucy raindrops pattered down on his face. 

7. He crept up the stairs. 

8. The child's heart beat fast. 

9. The wind whistled through the trees. 

10. The man smiled at the little boy. 
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Recognizing Sentences 

Tell which of the following groups of words are sen- 
tences and why. Select the subject substantive and 
the predicate verb of each sentence: 

1. He told his sad story 

2. Looking into the man's face 

3. Long years afterwards 

4. Across the snowy fields to the neighbor's house 

5. The poor little fellow cried 

6. To dream of the wonderful story 

7. The chUd trudged through the snow 

8. Abraham Lincoln loved birds and animals 

9. To find the nest 

10. Sprawling on its back 

11. The burglar opened the drawer 

Supply words to complete the incomplete sentences. 

Subordinate Clauses 

Read the following groups of words. Does each 
group have a subject and a predicate? Why are they 
not sentences? 

1. If I go to-morrow 

2. When you come back 

3. Because I cannot lift the stone 

4. Which had tmnbled out of the nest 

5. Whose book I borrowed 

6. Where the rainbow ends 

7. Unless I find work 

8. Although you work hard 

9. While we lived there 

lo. That I passed on the street 

Z5 
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Although each group of words m the preceding 
exercise contains a subject and a predicate, it is 
not a sentence because it does not make complete 
sense. 

Such groups of words are called subordinate clauses. 
A subordinate clause contains a subject and a pred- 
icate, but it does not make complete sense. 

Add words to complete the meaning of each of the 
groups of words in the second exercise on page 213. 

Which of the following groups of words arQ clauses 
and which are complete sentences? 

1. The melting snow feeds the streams 

2. If you pick the fruit 

3. The boy bounded out of bed 

4. When he saw his cousin 

5. Joe noticed the tall trees 

6. Because I lost my cap 

7. Washington pushed his troops forward 

8. While the Indians crept through the bushes 

Substantives — Nouns and Pronouns 

Make a list of the names of ten objects in your 
schoolroom. 

Make a list of the names of ten people you know. 

Make a list of the names of ten places you know. 

Words used as names of persons, places, or things 
are called noims. 

Select the subject substantive, the predicate verb, 

and all the nouns in the following sentences: 

» 

I. They drive piles into the ground with a hammer. 
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2. They nail heavy oak boards upon the piles. 

3. They place the foundation on top of the boards. 

4. The three women hasten to their homes. 

5. The storms come quickly. 

6. An old Dutch merchant invited his friends to din- 
ner. 

7. Two old seamen served the guests with herring, salt 
beef, and greens. 

Substantives — Pronouns 

Read the following sentences and notice what words 
are used in place of nouns: 

1. Mother told me to come to her. 

2. I saw Francis and Tom and asked them to play. 

3. Mrs. Smith, will you join us ? 

4. Mary was here; she looks well. 

5. They were surprised to see him. 

In the first sentence what word stands for the name 
of the speaker? What word stands for mother? In 
the second sentence what word stands for Francis and 
Tom? In the third sentence what word stands for the 
name of the person addressed? In the fourth sentence 
what word stands for Mary? In the fifth sentence 
what word stands for the name of the people who 
were surprised? What word stands for the name of 
the person they saw? 

These words that stand in place of nouns are called 
pronouns. Both nouns and pronouns are substantives, 
and may be used as subjects of sentences. 
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Some of the most commonly used pronouns are: 

I you him who 

me she it whom 

we her they which 

us he them that 

Select the nouns and the pronouns in the following 
sentences : 

1. The early Hollanders lived very simply. 

2. As they prospered they Kved more extravagantly. 

3. We saw them as they left the house. 

4. Some stormy days must come in all Hves. 

5. I shall not worry about them. 

6. Ida said that she could not come. 

7. The man is working on the bill, and he will soon 
finish it. 

8. You promised to help us. 

9. He who loses hope is lost. 

10. She is a girl whom you can trust. 

11. The strap made a handle by which to carry the 
bundle. 

12. This is the house that Jack built. 



VI. LETTERS 
Friendly Letters 

In writing friendly letters try to be natural and 
sincere without being slangy and slovenly in your 
language. Study the following letter with care: 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 
December i6, 1922 
Dear Mrs. Thompson, 

I am leaving here Tuesday morning at eight o'clock, 
and will arrive in Huntington at five. If it is convenient, 
I should like to have you meet me and let me stay 
with you Tuesday night. I like Clarksburg and my 
school very much. School was out for the Christmas 
hohdays Friday, and I have been visiting since then, 
I hope to see you Tuesday afternoon, but if you are 
busy please do not go to any trouble for me. 
With love, 

Margaret 



2i8 LETTERS 

Parts of the Letter — i. The heading tells where and 
when the letter was written. Notice that a comma 
separates the name of the city from that of the state, ■ 
and another comma separates the day of the month 
from the year. No other punctuation is needed in 
the headmg. 

2. The salutation {Dear Mrs. Thompson) is written 
below the heading at the left of the paper. Either a 
comma or a colon may follow the salutation of a 
friendly letter. 

3. The body of the letter begins on the line below 
the salutation. 

4. The complimentary close {With love) is written on 
the line below the last line of the body of the letter. 
The first word only of the complimentary close begins 
with a capital. A comma separates it from the sig- 
nature. 

5. The signature is written on the line below the 
complimentary close, and a little to the right. 

Write the letter on page 217 from dictation. 

Occasions for Letter Writing 

Social life offers many occasions for writing letters. 
Sometimes we write simply because we wish to tell a 
friend how we are getting along or to ask about what 
he is doing. When we have visited a friend or have re- 
ceived any courtesy from him, it is a social duty to 
write a letter of thanks. We should always promptly 
acknowledge the receipt of a present and write a 
letter of thanks for it. We have occasion to write let- 
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ters of invitation and to accept invitations. Some- 
times we wish to congratulate our friends on a piece 
of good fortune or to express our sympathy for them 
in times of sorrow. Ease and charm in letter writing 
come only through practice. 

Letters of Thanks 

Work out in class a letter of thanks for a Christmas' 
present or for a birthday present. Try to show that 
you appreciate the gift. Be simple and natural in what 
you say. 

Suppose that you have been visiting a friend and 
have returned home; write a letter expressing your 
thanks for your friend's kindness and hospitahty. 

Carefully read your letter after you have written 
it. When you have corrected all the mistakes you 
see, exchange with another pupil so that you may 
criticize each other's papers before you hand them to 
the teacher. 

Letters of Invitation 

Write a letter of invitation to a boy or a girl friend, 
asking him or her to spend the next week-end with you. 

The class may be divided into "dictators" and 
"stenographers." The dictators may prepare a letter 
of invitation to be dictated to the stenographers. The 
stenographers will write the letter (in longhand, of 
course) as it is dictated. When the letters are finished 
they will be returned to the dictators for correction. 

The stenographers may then become dictators and 
reverse the proceeding. 
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Correct Usage — Have 

Be careful in the use of the verb 
phrases have tOy must havCj cotdd havCj 
should have, would have. These phrases 
are often pronounced as if they were 
"hafto," "must of," "should of," "could 
of," "would of." 

Carefully pronounce the verb phrases in the following 
sentences : 

1. I have to go down town. 

2. You should have gone when I went. 

3. Do you have to study this evening? 

4. Mother could have helped me. 

5. I must have left my gloves at home. 

6. He would have come if I had asked him. 

7. Sally and I have to go to the village. 

8. I wish you could have seen the parade. 
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Where was the World War fought? Where were the 
brave soldiers who fell in battle buried? What marked 
their graves? What flowers sprang up between the 
graves? 

Whatever man may do, the processes of nature go 
on. The flowers spring from the soil of death; the 
birds sing even while the cannon roar and . shells 
shriek. Many soldiers in the World War commented 
on the fact that the birds sang even during battle. 
The soldiers who gave their Hves that we might have 
greater freedom and security have returned to earth 
and quietness; but as they he so still perhaps they 
wonder what use we are making of their sacrifice. 

What was the foe with whom they quarreled? How 
can we take up their quarrel? What is the torch they 
throw to us? In what way can we keep faith with 
those who died? Is it only in war time that we can 
hold high the torch? In what other ways can we do 
it? 

Read the poem aloud, and try to memorize it, 
especially the last stanza. 

Memorizing 

Read the iollowing creed many times, and try to 
memorize it. If you think over what it means and try 
to live up to it, you will be a better citizen. 

The American's Creed 

I believe in the United States of America as a Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
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whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable, established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and their fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag; and to defend it against all its enemies. 

William Tyler Page 

How does the government of the United States de- 
rive its powers from the consent of the governed? 
What is a democracy ? What is an inseparable union? 
On what principles is our government founded? What 
is the duty of each American? 

Songs of the World War 

A committee of pupils may find out what were the 
most popular songs of the World War and what made 
them popular. A report to the class will interest the 
other pupils. One or two of these songs shoidd be 
simg by the class on Armistice Day. 

Stories of the World War 

Pupils may tell stories told them by friends or by rela- 
tives who were in service. Be certain that your story 
is worth telling. It should bring out some quality 
of heroism or self-sacrifice; it should not suggest 
cruelty or cowardice. 

Plan your story carefully before telling it, so that 
you can tell it readily, without "er's" or "and's." 
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A Letter of Invitation 

Write a letter of invitation to some one you wish to 
ask to attend your patriotic program. 

Be careful to use the correct letter form, to make 
good sentences, to spell your words correctly, and to 
use necessary punctuation. 

Read your letter carefully and copy it neatly before 
you send it. 

Correct Usage — Isn't, Doesn't, Don't 

Use isnH or doesnH with a subject 
that stands for only one person or thing. 
Thus: "// isnH raining." "fl^e doesn't 
see you." Use donH when the subject 
stands for more than one person or 
thing. Thus: ^^ They don't work very hard." Never 
say "He don't." 

Read aloud the following sentences, fiUing the blanks 
with isn'ty doesn't, or don't: 

1. It seem fair. 

2. She so pretty as her sister. 

3. We wish to go. 

4. he look well? 

5. The boys play there now. 

6. Lucy know her lesson. 

7. The schoolhouse far from here. 

8. this a beautiful day? 

9. she want to play? 

10. The men work very hard. 

11. it look like rain? 

12. Frances at school to-day. 
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A Patriotic Program 

1. A Patriotic Song — The class 

2. The Americanos Creed — Recited in concert by the 
class 

3. In Flanders Fields — Recited by a pupil 

4. Stories of the World War — Talks by pupils 

5. Why the United States Entered the World War — 
Talk by a pupil 

6. A Patriotic Song — The class or a phonograph 
record 

7. What It Means to Be an American — Talk by a 
pupil or by a member of the American Legion 

8. The Flag Goes By — Recited by a pupil 

9. Hold High the Torch — Talk by a pupil 

10. The Grave of the Unknown Soldier — Talk by a 
pupil 



Vm. STUDY OF THE SENTENCE 

Exercise 

Find the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
of each of the following sentences: 

1. The captain and his horse understood each other 
perfectly. 

2. A splinter tore the captain's chest. 

3. The orderly looked in. 

4. He saw his captain on a cot. 

5. The woimded captain's face broke into a smile. 

6. Old Tom had heard his master's voice. 

7. The horse thrust his head through the window. 

8. The wounded man talked to the horse. 

9. The orderly rode away with the horse. 

10. The captain watched them from the window. 

11. The horse visited the hospital regularly. 

12. He helped the captain to get well. 

Modifiers 

Some words used in the above sentences help to make 
the meaning of the subject or the predicate more clear 
and definite. In the first sentence perfectly tells how 
the horse and his master understood each other; or, 
in other words, it makes more definite the meaning of 

understood. Perfectly is a modifier of understood. 
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In the eighth sentence wounded tells what kind of 
man it is. Wounded is a modifier of man. 

Modifiers are words or groups of words that ajffect the 
meaning of other words. 

Modifiers of Nouns and Pronouns — Adjectives 

Read the following sentences and notice the words 
that either describe or point out nouns and pronouns: 

1. A cold, penetrating rain was falling. 

2. A tiny, wounded sparrow fluttered from the tree. 

3. The tallest boy led the line. 

4. A brown parcel lay on the table. 

5. This brick house was built in 1875. 

6. Five little pigs were squealing. 

7. These green peppers make good salad. 

8. The first house was struck by lightning. 

What words tell what kind of rain was falling? 
What words describe sparrofw? What words point out 
and describe boy? What words point out and describe 
parcel? What words point out and describe house? 
What words point out and describe pigs? What words 
modify peppers? What words modify house in the 
last sentence? 

Words that modify nouns or pronouns are called 
adjectives. 

Form sentences in which you use the following words 
as adjectives: 

hot scorched angry short dangerous 

dusty sweet pleasant black slippery 

rapid worried green thin uncertain 
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Planning and Writing a Paragraph 

Read the following sentences, and select one on 
which you can write. Plan a paragraph on this topic 
sentence. After you have thought through your para- 
graph, write it. 

1. I found out the other day that it isn't always best 
to have my own way. 

2. Bang! Crash! The automobile had struck another 
car. 

3. There is a good deal of hard work connected with 
camping. 

4. A funny thing happened in our room. 

5. I had a hard time learning to swim (skate, ride a 
bicycle, etc.). 

6. When I hear the train whistle I feel like going 
somewhere. 

7. I should like to live where it is always siunmer. 

8. A cat more than pays her board in a home. 

9. Dogs should not be allowed to run at large. 

10. If everybody helps, we can make our school yard 
clean and attractive. 

Read carefully what you have written, and correct 
the mistakes. A committee of pupils may select 
several of the best paragraphs to be read to the class. 

Exercise 

Select the nouns, the pronoims, the verbs, and the 
adjectives in the following sentences: 

1. A young marine vanished from the ranks. 

2. He was not seen again for eight days. 
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3. A hungry, dirty, tired, sore marine crawled into the 
American lines. 

4. It happened in this way. 

5. A shaggy Red Cross dog tracked the worried ma- 
rine to his hiding place. 

6. The thirsty fellow longed for water. 

7. The sleepy guard nodded. 

8. We saw something in the thick bushes. 

9. The enemy's artillery fired close to him. 

10. The enemy took his dog-tag, his notebooks, his 
money, and his letters. 

11. The noisy car rattled past the window. 

12. The large dog snarled angrily at the cat. 

13. The boy in the fixst seat rose. 

14. The train traveled rapidly over the level coimtry. 

15. A little woimded bird dropped at my feet. 

His and my are adjectives. 



rx. PLANNING A LONG STORY 

A Continued Stoiy 

We are usually more interested in working out our 
ideas in a long story or article than in a single para- 
graph; but as we do not have much time in school 
for writing, a long story must be continued from week 
to week. 

In writing a long story you should plan the story by 
paragraphs. Each paragraph should tell one division 
of the story. When you have decided how many 
divisions your story will have and what the topic of 
each paragraph will be, you may then write one para- 
graph at a time imtil your story is complete. The 
story may be illustrated by your own drawings or by 
pictures cut from magazines. 

One sixth-grade class^ worked out through several 
weeks a good story that is suggestive to other pupils. 
This class planned each paragraph in outline form, as 
shown on the left, pages 231-234. Then each member 
of the class wrote his own paragraph, following the 
outline. The first draft was read and corrected, after 
which it was neatly copied in a notebook. So the 
story grew week by week. 

^ Sixth Grade of Kanawha School, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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Working Out the Story 

The following outlines and paragraphs show how the 
story was worked out: 



A Queer Bird House 



Outline 



Topic Sentence: 
Bennie's brother 
brought home 
interesting things. 

(a) pictures . 
(6) vases 
(c) helmet 



First Week 
First Paragraph 

When Bennie's big brother came 
home from the war he brought with 
him some interesting things. There 
were kodak pictures which he took 
of scenes in France and Germany. 
He had brass vases that he had ham- 
mered out of shells. Most interest- 
ing of all was a German helmet 
which he had picked up on the 
battlefield. 



Outline 

Topic Sentence: 
The steel helmet 
had curious de- 
signs on it. 
(a) kind of designs 
(6) why it was 
painted 



Second Week 

Second Paragraph 

The helmet, which was made of 
sted, had curious designs painted 
upon it. The painting was intended 
to "camouflage" it; that is, to 
make it look Uke a part of the 
landscape. If it had been worn in 
the woods it could not have been 
distinguished from the trees. 
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Outline 

Topic Sentence: 
The strap made 
an excellent 
handle by which 
to hang it up. 
(a) where placed 
(6) use of strap 



Third Paragraph 

It had a leather strap to go under 
the chin. This strap made an ex- 
cellent handle or loop by which to 
hang it up. Of course the heavy 
thing must be hung up, since no 
one at Bennie's house wished to 
wear it, and it was in the way. 



Outline 

Topic Sentence: 
Bennie's mother 
hung up the 
helmet. 

(a) finding a place 
(6) the back porch 
(c) the hehnet for- 
gotten 



Third Week 

Fourth Paragraph 

Bennie's mother was puzzled to 
know where to hang it. One day 
she noticed the hook on the back 
porch, where Bennie's father usually 
hung his raincoat. She hung the 
helmet by its strap on this hook, 
and forgot all about it. 



Outline 

Topic Sentence: 
Bennie's mother 
discovers birds in 
the hehnet. 
(a) when 
(6) how 



Fifth Paragraph 

That is, she forgot all about it 
until one day in March, when she 
went out on the back porch to get 
Bennie's overshoes. She was stoop- 
ing below the helmet, when some- 
thing fluttered down quickly and 
flew, yes, flew out through the hole 
in the screen door. For a moment 
she wondered what it could be. 



WORKING OUT THE STORY 
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Outline 

Topic Sentence: 
A pair of wrens 
had made a nest 
in the hehnet. 

(a) how made 

(b) why placed in 
the hehnet 



Fourth Week 

Sixth Paragraph 

Now you have guessed it! Ben- 
nie's mother guessed it, too, even 
before she looked into the helmet 
and saw the dry grass, sticks, and 
strings inside. She guessed that 
Mrs. Jenny Wren had found the 
helmet in spite of its being camou- 
flaged, and had set up house-keep- 
ing in it. Or, perhaps Mr. and Mrs. 
Wren had chosen it because it was 
camouflaged to look like the green 
and brown of the woods. Anyway, 
a war helmet seems a queer place 
for a pair of birds to make their 
peaceful nest, doesn't it? 



Outline 

Topic Sentence: 
The location has 
proved entirely 
satisfactory. 
(a) completing 
the nest 
(6) eggs 



Fifth Week 

Seventh Paragraph 

The location has proved entirely 
satisfactory, for the birds have kept 
on furnishing the nest. The doll's 
wig that they found made excellent 
upholstering. The home is com- 
plete now, and the last time Bennie 
peeped in he saw six speckled eggs 
in it. Bennie is waiting impatiently 
for them to hatch. 
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PLANNING A LONG STORY 



Outline 

Topic Sentence: 
Bennie will make 
the young birds 
good Americans. 

(a) what brother 
said 

(b) how Bennie 
will train the birds 



Eighth Paragraph 

Bennie's big brother says that he 
will not be surprised if the little 
wrens chirp in German. Bennie is 
going to hang a little American flag 
over the hehnet. He thinks the 
young birds will then be certain to 
grow up good Americans. 



Subjects for Long Stories - 

Select a subject in which you are interested and work 
it out paragraph by paragraph in the same manner as 
A Queer Bird House was worked out. The following 
subjects may suggest possibilities to you: 

1. An Interesting Family (rabbits, chickens, or dogs) 

2. Our Scout Camp 

3. The Horse in the World War 

4. Furnishing an Attractive Room 

5. Sewing for Needy Children 

6. A Clean-up Campaign 

7. Beautifying Our School Grounds 

8. Our Thrift Club 



.^. 
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Correct Usage 

It is not correct to use both a noun 
and a pronoun meaning the same thing 
for the subject of a sentence. For ex- 
ample, you should say "Mother bought a 
dress," not "Mother she bought a dress." 



X. VERBS 

Tense of Verbs 

Sometimes verbs tell what is taking place now; as, 
"I see you"; "He sees me." 

A verb that tells what is taking place now is in 
the present tense. Tense means time. 

A verb may tell what has taken place; as, "Mother 
wrote a letter." 

A verb that tells what has taken place in the past 
is in the past tense. 

A verb may tell what will take place at some time 
to come; as, "They ivUl go to-morrow"; "I shall study 
this afternoon." 

A verb that tells what will take place in the future 
is in the future tense. 

Give the tense of each verb in the following 
sentences : 

1. The squirrel sees the nut. 

2. Bennie will make the young birds good Americans. 

3. He thinks the birds will speak German. 

4. A pair of wrens made a nest in the helmet. 

5. Bennie's mother discovers the birds' nest. 

6. The strap made an excellent handle. 

7. She himg the helmet up. 

8. The location proved satisfactory. 
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9. I heax a train. 

10. We shall have a picnic Saturday. 

11. Who will open the door? 

12. The bird flew through the hole. 

Correct Usage — Will, Shall 

Will and shall are helping words 
added to verbs to form the future tense. 
Use shall when the subject of the sen- 
tence is / or we. With all other subjects 
use will. 

In a question, use the form expected in the answer; 
as, ''ShaU you go?'' "Yes, / shall go.'' 

I wUl or we will expresses determination or willing- 
ness; as, "/ wiU go in spite of the danger," ^^We will 
help you." 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with will or shall: 

1 . They help you. 

2. I not be able to go. 

3. The girls play basket ball to-day. 

4. 1 come too? 

5. We go as soon as we can. 

6. The teacher •— read the poem. 

7. You probably receive the prize. 

8. We be there. 

9. I bring my football. 

10. we help ypu? 

11. Where I find you? 

12. I help you. 
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An Argument 

Plan an argument, in which one half of the class 
takes one side and the other half of the class the op- 
posite side. Select a subject you know about, and try 
to find out more about it. It will be more interesting 
if you select a subject connected with your school or 
conmumity Ufe. If you cannot think of a good subject, 
one of the following may appeal to you: 

1. Boys as well as girls should learn to cook. 

2. Motion pictures teach more than books. 

3. Frequent attendance at motion pictures is in- 
jurious to young people. 

4. Life in the city is more healthful than life in the 
country. » 

5. Boys and girls brought up in the country are more 
independent than boys and girls brought up in the city. 

6. Football is a better game for schools than baseball. 

After you have selected your subject, study it for 
several days. Each pupil should try to find as many 
points on his side as possible. Each side should 
appoint a leader, who will see that every pupil takes 
part in the argument and that no two pupils bring 
out the same points. 

Each pupil should prepare what he has to say so 
that he can express his thought clearly in two or three 
sentences. Try not to repeat. 

The teacher or some one chosen by the class may be 
the judge to decide which side has the stronger 
argument. 
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Singular and Plural Substantives 

The boy, a dog, the desk, a flower, Charles, Miss Cald- 
well, Mr. Bell, St. Louis, each stands for a single person 
or object. These words are in the singular number. 

Boys, dogs, desks, flowers, children, teachers, women, 
men, cities, each stands for more than one person or 
object. These words are in the plural ntmiber. 

In the following sentences tell whether each noun 
or pronoun is singular or plural: 

1. We brought our sewing bags. 

2. The little girl plays with her brother. 

3. The two birds are building a nest. 

4. I saw them on the street. 

5. The streets are slippery. 

6. The girls washed the dishes. 

7. The children watched the squirrel. 

Singular and Plural Verbs 

Verbs also have singular and plural forms. 7^, was, 
has, comss are singular; are, were, have, com^ are usu- 
ally plural. We say "He is,'' "They are'') "She 
was," "They were"] "The girl has," "The girls have"-, 
"He comes," "They come." 

Correct Usage — Agreement 

The predicate verb must agree with its 
subject in number. 

This is one of the most important 
rules of the language. It is correct to 
say "The girl sings" because both the 
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subject and the predicate verb are singular. In "The 
girls sing^^ both the subject and the predicate verb are 
plural. 

The only exception to the rule for agreement occurs 
in sentences in which you is the subject. You is both 
singular and plural, but it always takes a plural verb. 
"You are prompt" may mean either that one person 
is prompt or that more are prompt. 

Read aloud the following sentences, using the correct 
form of the verb: 

1. This house (belong, belongs) to my father. 

2. You (is, are) my partner. 

3. The children (has, have) an apple. 

4. The boys (plays, play) marbles. 

5. We (was, were) going, but it rained. 

6. The doctor (works, work) hard. 

7. My friends (visits, visit) me often. 

8. Father (buys, buy) the evening paper. 

9. (Was, Were) you at the ball game? 

Beginning a Long Story 

A short time ago we read a story that had been 
worked out by a sixth-grade class through several 
weeks. Let us select a subject that may be developed 
in the same manner. The class may select a subject 
and outline the paragraphs as a class project; or each 
pupil may select a different subject and make his own 
outline. 

For your written work this week, outline and write 
the first paragraph. Read it carefully when it is 
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finished, and hand it to the teacher for correction. 
When it is returned to you, look over it, and rewrite 
it neatly in your notebook. If each paragraph is 
written in this way, you will have a complete, neatly- 
written story to show for your pains. 

Principal Parts of Verbs 

You have learned that verbs have three tenses, I 
present, past, and future. Most verbs change their 
form to indicate these tenses. 

Regular verbs, such as live, move, play, jumpy etc., 
add d or ed to the present form used with / to make 
the past forms lived, have lived; played, have played; 
jumped, have jumped. 

To form the future tense of all verbs will or shall is 
prefixed to the present form used with /; as, shall skate; 
will walk. 

Many of the most common verbs in the English 
language are not regular. These irregular verbs have 
special forms for the past tenses. 

The principal parts of a verb are the present, the 
past, and the past participle. The past participle is 
always combined with helping verbs, has, have, had, is, 
are, was, were, etc., if used as a predicate verb. 

Learn the principal parts of the following verbs: 







Past 






Past 


Present 


Past 


Participle 


Present 


Past 


Participle 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


set 


set 


set 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


Ue 


lay 


lain 


sit 


sat 


sat 


lay 


laid 


laid ; 
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j^^^ Correct Usage — No, Not, None, Never 

Noj not, none, and never are called 
negative words. A sentence in which 
one of these words occurs is a negative 
sentence. Only one of these words is 
required to make a sentence negative. 
It is not correct to use more than one negative word 
in the same sentence. You should say, for example, 
"I have no pencil" or "I havenH any pencil." Do 
not say "I haven't got no pencil." 

Change the following sentences to negative sentences 
by using one negative word: 

1. I have a fork. 

2. She will be here to-morrow. 

3. We have seen them. 

4. She has finished all her work. 

5. They have some apples. 

6. He likes to work. 

7. We have money. 

8. She is well. 

The Use of Do in Negative Sentences 

Some form of the verb do is frequently used as a 
helping verb in a negative sentence. For example, to 
change the sentence "I like to work" to a negative 
sentence, we say "I Jo not like to work." 



XI. OBJECTS AND MODIFIERS OF VERBS 

Object of the Verb 

Some verbs do not make a complete assertion with- 
out a substantive to receive the action from the sub- 
ject. Notice the itahcized words in the following 
sentences : 

1. Fred drove the horse. 

2. Mother called me. 

3. I like her. 

4. We passed the house. 

In each of these sentences some action passes from 
the subject to a substantive called the object. In the 
first sentence the action passes from the subject Fred 
to the object horse. In the second sentence the action 
passes from the subject Mother to the object me. Tell 
what action passes in the third and fourth sen- 
tences. 

Correct Usage — Pronouns 

Some pronouns when used as objects 

change their form. / is the form used 

as subject, but me is the correct form 

as object. We, she, he, and they are used 

as subjects; us, her, him, and them are 

used as objects. 
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Read aloud the following sentences, selecting the cor- 
rect form of the pronoun: 

1. Fred invited Tom and (I, me). 

2. Mary and (I, me) will go. 

3. John saw (he, him) yesterday. 

4. Did Mr. Brown invite (they, them)? 

5. (He, him) and Harry are going. 

6. Sister and (I, me) help mother. 

7. Mother saw you and (she, her) on the street. 

8. The policeman struck (he, him). 

9. Shall (we, us) come, too? 

10. Arthur left (we, us) on the comer. 

Stories Told by Means of ConversatiQn 

Telling a story through conversation is usually 
eflFective and interesting, provided that the conversa- 
tion really makes the story move. In other words, 
only those speeches that advance the story should be 
included in it. 

Plan a story to be told mainly through conversation. 
You may choose an incident from what you have seen 
or heard, or you may base your story on one of the 
.following situations: 

1. A boy with a slingshot meets a sparrow. 

2. One girl wants to play and another wants to study. 

3. A cat has caught a mouse; the mouse begs for its 
life and gives the cat reasons for being spared. 

4. Bob wants to go fishing; Alec wants to play ball. 
They debate the question till one persuades the other. 

5. Robin Hood and Little John plan a trick on the 
Sheriff of Nottingham. 
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Modifiers of the Verb — Adverbs 

A verb is often modified by a word that tells haWy 
when^ or where an action occurs. Thus: 

1. He reads well. 

2. Mother is coming to-morrow. 

3. The boys were playing here. 

4. Everybody laughed heartily. 

In the first sentence well tells how he reads. In the 
second sentence to-morrow tells when mother is coming. 
What does here tell? What does heartily tell? 

A word that modifies a verb is called an adverb. 

Sometimes adverbs modify adjectives; as, "You 
have a very pretty hat." Very is an adverb that 
modifies the adjective pretty. 

Adverbs may also modify other adverbs. In "Every- 
body laughed most heartily," m^st is an adverb that 
modifies the adverb heartily. 

Adjectives and Adverbs 

What do adjectives modify? What do adverbs 
modify? 

Many adverbs are formed by adding -ly to 
adjectives; as, sweetly, quickly, rapidly. 

Select the adjectives and the adverbs in the following 
sentences, and tell what each modifies. Also give the 
subject substantive and the predicate verb of each 
sentence : 

1. The woman talked foolishly. 

2. The man carried a heavy basket. 

3. The old man had a long white beard. 
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4. He was busily working in the garden. 

5. The foolish fellow smiled vacantly. 

6. The soldiers marched steadily. 

7. He came here yesterday. 

8. He has gone away. 

9. The hungry child ate heartily. 

10. He rose quickly from the hard bench. 

11. The car suddenly turned a sharp comer. 

Correct Usage — Adjectives and Adverbs 

Do not use adjectives when you 
should use adverbs. Good and bad are 
never used as adverbs; the adverbial 
forms are well and badly. 

Read aloud the following sentences, 
selecting the right word in parenthesis: 

1. I can skate (good, well) now. 

2. She reads (rapid, rapidly). 

3. He turned the comer too (sudden, suddenly). 

4. The (industrious, industriously) boy earned much 
money. 

5. He writes a (plain, plainly) hand. 

6. You can read the license nxmiber (easy, easily). 

7. That child behaves (bad, badly) at the table. 

8. He waited (patient, patiently). 
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XII. VOICE AND POSTURE 
Importance of the Voice 

How characteristic is the voicet 
Often when we cannot see a per- 
son we say, "That is Mary. I 
know her voice." In telephone 
conversation especially, we depend 
to a very great extent upon the 
voice to tell us how the person 
at the other end feels. A pleas- 
ant voice makes us feel happier. 
If, then, the voice is so important, 
each should do his best to cultivate an agreeable one. 
High-pitched Voices 

You have learned in music the difference between 
high pitch and low pitch. Many voices are habitually 
pitched too high. You should cultivate a voice that 
is low-pitched and clear, because a low-pitched voice 
is usually more pleasant than a high-pitched one. It 
is a mistake to think that by pitching your voice high 
you can be heard better. A low-pitched voice, if it 
is clear, can be heard with less effort and strain than 
a high-pitched one. Children in school often try to 
make themselves heard by speaking in a very high 
key that is most unpleasant to hear. Watch yourself, 
and try to keep your voice from rising too high. 
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Speaking Distinctly 

Very often people do not speak distinctly because 
they do not take the trouble to open their mouths. 
They try to speak through almost closed teeth. It is 
most annoying to Usten to a person whose speech is 
indistinct. By taking a little trouble most of us can 
speak so that we can be readily understood. It is not 
necessary to speak very loud if we are careful to 
enunciate our words plainly. Many mispronunciations 
come from carelessness in enunciation. Probably in 
the mouth of a slipshod speaker becomes "prob'ly"; 
geography is called "jogafy"; library is "liberry"; 
February is "Febuary," and so on. In some sections 
the final g of ing is dropped; as, "lovin'," "puddinV* 
etc. 

Words for Practice 

Divide each of the following words into the right 
number of syllables, and practice saying them dis- 
tinctly : 

morning poet 

asked (not *'ast") poem 

different sixth (not "sixt") 

quiet governor (not "guvner") 

quantity government 

believe treasurer 

arctic (not "artic") usually 

grocery history 

height (not " highth ") really 
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Talks on Improving Speech 

Plan a talk on improving speechHo give the class. 
You may select one of the following topics or some 
other one that you may prefer: 

Politeness over the Telephone 

How Voices Influence People 

Reasons for Speaking Distinctly 

Voices I Like to Hear 

Why We Should Improve Our Speech 

Pride in Our Language 

Good Speech Pays 

Talk over your topics at home. No doubt your 
mother and father can suggest points that you have 
not thought of. Plan exactly what you will say. 
Make an outline of your talk, as you would outline 
a paragraph. Let your talk illustrate the points 
brought out in the preceding section. 

Dictation 

Read the following selection, noticing the punctua- 
tion and the capitals. When it is dictated try to write 
it perfectly: 

A business man was speaking to me the other day about 
his inability to speak well. *'I can't seem to function 
until I get really roused, till I get angry," he said. " But 
I've missed a lot of business because I couldn't handle 
myself right at low speed." 

The pupil's training in school should teach him to 
speak readily and to the point whenever he has occa- 
sion to speak. 
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Correct Usage — This Kind, That Kind 

Kind and sort are singular nouns. It 
is correct to use this or that, not these or 
those, with these words. 

Read aloud the following sentences, 
filling the blanks with this or that: 

1. Do you like kind better than ? f 

2. sort of weather usually lasts all winter. 

3. I have seen kind of flowers in my mother's 

garden. 

4. kind of nut is hard to crack. 

5. She likes to play sort of game. 

6. kind of book never interests me. 

7. Do you care to make a friend of kind of 

boy? 

Kinds of Sentences 

Read the following sentences. Notice the punctua- 
tion mark at the end of each. Why do not all the 
sentences end with the same mark? 

1. It is snowing to-day. 

2. Please close the door. 

3. May we go coasting? 

4. Where is my hat? 

5. How cold it is! 

6. What does it mean! 

The first sentence merely states or declares a fact; 
it is followed by a period. The second sentence de- 
clares a wish; it also is followed by a period. Both 
of these are declarative sentences. 
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The third and the fourth sentences ask questions 
to which answers are expected. These sentences are 
followed by question marks. They are called interroga- 
tive sentences. The answer to an interrogative sen- 
tence may be either "yes" or "no," as in the third 
sentence, or the answer may be a declarative sentence, 
as in the fourth sentence. Give answers to the third 
and fourth sentences. 

The fifth sentence declares a fact, as the first sen- 
tence does, but it also expresses the speaker's feeling. 
This is an exclamatory sentence, followed by an excla- 
mation point. The sixth sentence is also exclamatory, 
because it expresses great surprise or perplexity. It is 
more than a question, because of the feeling it expresses. 
The speaker probably does not expect an answer, for 
he is so puzzled that he cannot believe there is any 
answer. 

A declarative sentence expresses a facty a wish, or a 
command. It is followed by a period. 

An interrogative sentence asks a question to which an 
answer is expected. It is followed by a question mark. 

An exclamatory sentence expresses strong feeling. It is 
followed by an exclamation point. 

Exercise 

Punctuate each of the following sentences and tell 
what kind of sentence it is: 

1. Where are you going 

2. I am going to school 

3. My brother came home yesterday 
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4. How glad we were to see him 

5. Will you help me 

6. That story is perfectly ridiculous 

7. What in the worid is that for 

8. Please lend me your book 

9. Come into the house 

10. Do you admire Roosevelt 

Dictation 

Read carefully the following conversation and write 
it from dictation : 

" What are you doing, Fred?" asked Mrs. Brown 

" Nothing," repUed Fred. 

" Well, Jack, what are you doing?" 

" Helping Fred," said Jack promptly. 

Posture 

Not only voice is important, but posture or position 
in standing has a great deal to do with success in 
speaking. Watch the singer. You will see his body 
lift, and you will see him move from side to side as 
his voice expresses his thought and feeling. It is un- 
natural for any one to stand perfectly still when he 
is singing or speaking; his body should be free to move 
in harmony with his thought. A speaker, however, 
should stand erect, with chest up and eyes directed 
towards his audience. A slovenly, slouchy position 
prejudices an audience against a speaker. It suggests 
slovenly, slouchy habits of thought. On the other 
hand, an audience is at once favorably impressed by 
a speaker who stands easily erect. 
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Study of a Picture — The Song of the Lark 

Notice the fine posture of the young peasant girl 
in the picture on page 253. It is free and natural, 
perfectly poised, and full of simple dignity. Notice 
the position of the feet, on which the body is 
balanced firmly and yet lightly. See how the head 
and the chest are lifted. Look at the poise of the 
arms. Try to stand as this young girl is standing. 
The ease and the balance of the position will give 
you more confidence in speaking. 

The figure expresses intent attention. To what is the 
girl listening? What time of day is it? Why can she 
hear the song so clearly? What is she doing? Al- 
though she is poor and humble, the picture makes us 
feel that she loves beauty; that her heart is not closed 
to the color and the music of the world. 

Tell the story this picture suggests to you. Think 
over your story and plan it carefully before you tell it. 
Do not try to put into words what you wish to 
say, because you may forget the words and become 
embarrassed. If you are full of your idea, however, 
^the words will come to you of themselves. 

A Talk on Posture 

Plan a talk on posture to give in class. Choose a 
good sentence for the central thought of your talk. Let 
the other sentences expand and explain yoiu* topic sen- 
tence. Be careful of your own postiure while you are 
speaking. 
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Xm. INTELLIGENT LISTENING AND 

READING 

How to Listen 

Look again at the picture The Song of the Lark on 
page 253. How does the girl's attitude show that she 
is listening? Of what do you suppose she is thi n king? 
Of how many things can you think when you are Usten- 
ing? Our minds are somewhat Uke spotUghts; there is 
always a brightest point to which we give attention. 
Other objects and ideas are less brightly lighted and 
cannot be seen so plainly. The spotUght does not 
remain on one object or idea for long at a time; it is 
constantly changing its position, as other ideas come . 
into the attention; but we cannot give close attention 
to more than one thing at a time, although other things 
may be in the outer edge or fringe of the mind. 

As you Usten to a speaker, you should try to keep the 
spotUght of attention always on his main thought. As 
he brings out his thought and makes it plain, you 
should try to follow him, and keep out of mind the 
thousand other things that are knocking for admittance. 
Unless you do keep your attention steadily focused on 
what the speaker is saying, you will not have any clear 
idea, when he has finished, of what he has said. It 
is very bad to allow your mind to fall into the habit 
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of wandering without direction wherever it wishes to 
go. Minds are like children; if they are allowed to 
wander about wherever they please, they soon become 
wayward and disobedient. 

In listening try to connect the speaker's illustrations 
and details with his main thought. If he tells a story, 
see what the story illustrates, and what it has to do 
with the idea he is trying to develop. Sometimes a 
listener catches a story, but does not hear anything else 
the speaker says. He is not likely to remember the 
story because it is not connected with any other idea. 

Exercise 

Different pupils may each read a paragraph that is 
not too hard, while the other pupils Ksten. At the 
close of the reading of each paragraph certain pupils 
should be called on to give the main thought of the 
paragraph, and any illustrations that serve to bring 
out the thought. 

^^^ Correct Usage — There, Their 

Read the following sentences. See how 
there and their are used in each sentence: 

1. There is my dog. 

2. He lives there. 

3. There is no one at home. 

4. Their father is my uncle. 

5. This is their house. 

What part of speech is there in the first two sen- 
tences? In the third sentence there is used merely to 
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introduce the sentence. No one is the subject of the 
sentence. 

Their in the fourth and fifth sentences is an adjective. 
Why? 

There and their are often confused in writing. Copy 
the following sentences, filling the blanks with their or 

there: 

1. Have you seen Christmas tree? 

2. Which is house? 

3. is your book. 

4. Who is ? 

5. is a burglar in the house. 

6. He is captain of team. 

Talks on How to Make Something 

Plan a talk before the class in which you will tell 
clearly how to make something. Tell every necessary 
point, and leave out all else. Think over the process 
you are explaining, and give the steps in the right 
order; that is, tell what to do first, what next, and 
so on. Be sure that you make your talk so dear that 
any one who is listening intelligently can learn how to 
make what you explain. 

After each talk another pupil should be called on to 
repeat the essential points of the talk. It will be neces- 
sary to listen in order to repeat what has been said. 
Try to be intelligent listeners. 

Inverted Sentences 

Usually the subject of the sentence is placed first, 
then the predicate verb, and after it the object, if 
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there is an object; as, "A very heavy rain flooded the 

valley." 

Sometimes, however, we find a sentence in which 
this order is inverted; then the object or the predi- 
cate verb may come before the subject; as, "There is 
a burglar in the house." Here the predicate verb is 
comes before the subject burglar. 

In interrogative sentences the object sometimes 
comes first; as, '^What do you want?" ^'Whom did 
you invite?" 

Select the subject substantive, the predicate verb, 
and the object of the verb in each of the following 

sentences : 

1. Half to his guest he gave. 

2. Which place shall I take? 

3. What did he say? 

4. Yourself you must first control. 

5. Whom do you fear? 

6. What did you see? 

7. This book I found on my desk. 

Select the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
in each of the following sentences: 

1. There goes the band. 

2. On soft cushions sat the king. 

3. Softly falls the snow. 

4. Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear. 

5. Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast. 

6. Loud sang the minstrels. 
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An Argument 

Divide the class into sides to discuss some question 
of interest to your school or to the community. If 
you cannot decide on a subject, one of the following 
may be selected: 

1. It is easier to speak than to listen. 

2. It is better to be bom rich than poor. 

3. Geography is a more important study than arith- 
metic. 

4. It is sometimes right for a boy to fight. 

Remember that it is necessary to listen to what the 
other side says so that you can answer its argument. 
This is where you need to be intelligent listeners. 

Intelligent Reading 
Finding the Main Thought 

In reading, as in listening, you must find the main 
thought of each paragraph. This, as you know, is 
expressed in a topic sentence. All the rest of the 
paragraph should grow out of and explain or expand 
the topic sentence. 

Read the following paragraphs to find the main 
thought of each. Express the main thought in one 
sentence. 

Each one of us should be a working member of some 
community. We should be quite as much interested 
in finding out what we can do for the community as in 
learning what it can do for us. Communities are sure 
to make the greatest progress when all the people are 
working together and each is doing his part. 
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We cannot do our part intelligently unless we know 
something about our community. We must find out 
what it has done, what it is tr3dng to do, and what its 
relation is to other communities. We must also know 
how it may profit by following what other communities 
have done to make living together more agreeable and 
profitable. 

Finch — Everyday Civics * 

The picture The Song of the Lark makes me feel the 
freshness of early morning in smnmer. The dew is still 
on the daisies. It must feel cold on the feet of the 
barefooted girl. As the sun rises it touches each little 
dewdrop and makes it glisten like a pearl. A sweetness 
rises from the dewy earth. The world is still, as if 
listening. Then the song of the lark breaks the silence. 
It is the voice of the morning. 

She learned what heavy housework was, the disagree- 
able duties of the kitchen. She washed the dishes, 
wearing oflF her rosy nails on the greasy kettles and the 
bottoms of the pans. She washed the soiled linen, the 
shirts and all the rougher things, which she dried on a 
Une; every morning she carried the garbage down to the 
street, and brought up the water, stopping to regain her 
breath on every landing. And, dressed like a woman of 
the people, she went to the fruit shop, the grocery, the 
meat shop, with her basket on her arm, bargaining, 
insulted, fighting penny by penny with her wretched 
money. 

Translated from Guy de Maupassant's The Necklace 
^ By permission of the American Book Company, Publishers. 
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As we traveled down the river we noticed that when- 
ever another stream flowed into the river a shoal or an 
island was formed. The first time our attention was 
attracted to this fact was when we passed the mouth 
of Elk River. A long rocky shoal extended for a distance 
of several hundred yards down the Kanawha River. 
Here the water ran so swiftly that a boat had difficulty 
in coming upstream. Then again where Two-Mile Creek 
joined the river there was a large island. Farther down 
stream, at the mouth of Poca River, we saw another 
island. 

We began to wonder what made these islands and 
shoals. We asked the captain of the boat, and he said 
that he supposed God put them there. We did not 
doubt that, but we wondered why God put them at 
the mouth of streams. Our minds began to work. What 
happened to a stream when it joined another stream? 
We began to notice carefully each stream we passed. 
It seemed to us- that the current of the incoming stream 
was checked as it met the river. We recalled that when 
muddy water stands still it drops its mud to the bottom. 
Was that what happened to the streams that entered 
the river? We decided that it must be so; that as the 
current of the stream was checked, the mud and small 
stones were dropped. As these accumulated they grew 
into islands or shoals. 

As you give the thought of each paragraph, stand up 
and address the class. Speak distinctly. 

From your geography, history, or some other book 
select a paragraph to read aloud to the class. After 
you have read it, give its topic sentence. 
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Learning to Read Rapidly^ 

You should now be able to read more rapidly than 
you did in the lower grades. Both the eye and the 
mind can be trained to seize quickly the main thought 
of what you read. Read silently the following anecdote 
as quickly as you can. Look at the watch exactly when 
you begin and again at the instant you finish. Notice 
the number of minutes and seconds it takes you to 
read the anecdote. When you have finished, try to 
tell it in your own words. If you can read it rapidly 
and tell it when you have finished, you are a good 
reader. A reasonable time for the reading is about 
forty-five seconds. If it takes you more than a min- 
ute to read it, you read too slowly, and should try to 
increase your reading rate. You can do this by prac- 
tice. At the end of a week read this paragraph again 
and see if you can read it more quickly. 

When Benjamin Franklin stopped at the Van Cort- 
landt house on his way down from Canada during the 
Revolutionary War, young Pierre came into the room 
where Dr. Franklin and Mrs. Van Cortlandt were 
conversing. He handed something to his mother. 

"My boy, is that all you could find?" she asked. 

"You seem disappointed, madam,'' said Franklin. 
"What has the boy brought you?'' 

"Prickly pear thorns," she replied. "We won't use 
pins. They are made in England." 

* A Scale for the Measurement of SUent Reading prepared by Dr. May Ayres 
Burgess is published by the Russell Sage Foundation Publication Department, 
130 East 2 2d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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"Madam," said Franklin, "may I take those thorns 
to France with me? I shall tell the king of France and 
his ministers that a nation that can grow pins cannot 
be conquered." 

Read other selections from your textbooks or from 
other books or magazines. The teacher may time the 
class to see how rapidly each pupU can read a given 
selection and be able to give the substance of it. 

Dictation 

Read carefully the anecdote about Franklin and the 
prickly pear thorns in the preceding section. A part 
of this may be dictated for you to write. Try to write 
it perfectly. 

Correct Usage — team. Teach 

You learn things for yourself; the 
teacher or some other person teaches 
you things. It is never correct to say 
that some one else "learns you." 
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Read aloud the following sentences, using teachy 
teacheSy or taught; learn, learns, or learned to fill the 
blanks : 

1. Mother me to sew. 

2. Mary the poem in a short time. 

3. We can a great deal on the farm. 

4. The old bird the young one to fly. 

5. I my dog to shake hands with me. 

6. Miss Spencer geography in the sixth grade. 

7. My brother me to swim. 

8. Will you me to write on the typewriter? 

Reading a Poem 

The following poem tells an interesting story. Read 
it so that you can tell this story to the class: 

Ahab Mohammed 

A peasant stood before a king and said, 

"My children starve, I come to thee for bread.'' 

On cushions soft and silken sat enthroned 

The king, and looked on him that prayed and moaned, 

Who cried again, "For bread I come to thee/' 

For grief, like wine, the tongue will render free. 

Then said the king with simple truth, "Behold 

I sit on cushions silken-soft. Of gold 

And wrought with skill the vessels which they bring 

To fitly grace the banquet of a king. 

But at my gate the Mede triumphant beats. 

And die for food my people in the streets. 

Yet no good father hears his child complain 

And gives him stones for bread, for alms, disdain. 
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Come, thou and I will sup together — come." 

The wondering courtiers saw, saw and were dumb; 

Then followed with their eyes where Ahab led 

With grace the humble guest, amazed, to share his bread. 

Him half abashed the royal host withdrew 

Into a room, the curtained doorway through. 

SUent behind the folds of purple closed, 

In marble life the statues stood disposed; 

Fr<Mn the high ceiling, perfume-breathing, hung 

Lamps rich, pomegranate-shaped, and golden-swung. 

Gorgeous the board with massive metal shone. 

Gorgeous with gems arose in front a throne; 

These through the Orient lattice saw the sun. 

If gold there was, of meat and bread was none 

Save one small loaf; this stretched his hand and took 

Ahab Mohammed, prayed to God, and broke. 

One half his yearning nature bade him crave; 

The other gladly to his guest he gave. 
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"I have no more to give," he cheerily said; 
"With thee I share my only loaf of bread." 
Humbly the stranger took the offered crumb 
Yet ate not of it, standing meek and dumb. 
Then lifts his eyes — the wondering Ahab saw 
His rags fall from him as the snow in the thaw. 
Resplendent, blue, those orbs upon him turned; 
All Ahab's soul within him throbbed and burned. 

"Ahab Mohammed," spoke the vision then, 

"From this thou shalt be blessed among men. 

Go forth — thy gates the Mede bewildered flees, 

And Allah thank thy people on their knees. 

He who gives somewhat does a worthy deed; 

Of him the recording angel shall take heed. 

But he that halves all that his house doth hold. 

His deeds are more to God, yea more than finest gold." 

James Matthews Legax£ 

Studying the Poem 

Ahab Mohammed was an Arab king, whose capital 
was besieged by his neighbors, the warlike Medes. 
What lines suggest the splendor of an eastern monarch's 
court? Read them and try to see the picture of the 
throne room. How do you know that the Arabs were 
hard pressed by the Medes? Read the lines that tell 
you this. What makes you think that the king felt 
sorry for his suffering people? What shows that the 
king thought of himself as the father of his people? 
When the king says that no good father gives his chil- 
dren stones for bread, to what passage in the Bible does 
he refer? 
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How did the king answer the beggar's request for 
bread? How did his courtiers regard the king's action? 
How was the king's table spread? What kind of food 
should you expect to see on such a table? What was 
really on it? 

Tell what the king did before he ate. Tell what he 
did with the small loaf. What change came over the 
beggar? How did his eyes change? What did the 
vision say about the king's enemies? What did 
the vision say about the one who "halves all that 
his house doth hold"? 

Inverted Sentences 

This poem is full of inverted sentences. Read it 
through and notice how frequently the object or the 
verb comes before the subject. Notice especially the 
following lines: 

On cushions soft and silken sat enthroned 
The king. 

But at my gate the Mede triumphant beats, 
And die for food my people in the streets. 

Him half abashed the royal host withdrew 
Into a room. 

From the high ceiling, perfume-breathing, hung 
Lamps rich, pomegranate-shaped, and golden-swung. 

Gorgeous with gems arose in front a throne. 

One half his yearning nature bade him crave; 
The other gladly to his guest he gave. 

And Allah thank thy people on their knees. 
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You cannot understand any one of the sentences 
on page 266 until you know the subject substantive 
and the predicate verb of each. 

Dictionary Study 

Consult the dictionary for the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words: 

wrought abashed yearning 

triumphant pomegranate resplendent 

alms gorgeous bewildered 

disdain Orient Allah 

Telling the Story 

Divide the story into parts. One pupil may tell the 
first part, another, the second part, and so on. 

In telling the story stand erect and look at the class. 
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Letters to Other Lands 

Since the World War everybody is more interested in 
the people of other countries than before. The war 
not only brought the people of all the states into a 
closer union, but it made the people of America more 
friendly with those who are separated from us by 
thousands of miles. The Junior Red Cross has stimu- 
■lated the interest of boys and girls in the friends across 
the sea, and has arranged that letters written to the 
young people of foreign countries shall reach them. Do 
you not like to know how the people of France, Russia, 
Armenia, and other countries live, what they produce, 
and what they think about? They are just as much 
interested in you as you are in them. 
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Write a letter to a boy or a girl in some foreign 
country, telling about a product of our country. With 
your letter send a sample of the product you describe. 
You may send coal, cotton, corn, tobacco, or a manu- 
factured article characteristic of the section in which 
you live. Would you send wheat or rye to Russia? 
Why? 

There may also be an interchange of products be- 
tween you and the pupils of a school in another part 
of the United States. If you live in the south, you 
will please the children of a northern state by sending 
them a cotton boll or a sample of sugar cane. If you 
live in a mineral-producing section, samples of the 
minerals would be welcomed by pupils who do not have 
them in their own state. 

When you send the sample product, write something 
about how it is produced. Try to tell something that 
is not ordinarily found in the textbook about it, so 
that your letter may be interesting to the one who 
receives it. 

Before you send your letter look it over carefully for 
mistakes in composition. Be sure that it is neat and 
plamly written. 

A Talk on the Junior Red Cross 

No doubt you know a great deal about the work of 
the Junior Red Cross. About 12,000,000 yoxmg people 
are already working in this organization. If you have 
not formed a chapter in your school or your community, 
why not do so? 
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Plan a talk to give 
before the class on the 
work of the Junior Red 
Cross. Choose one of the 
following topics: 

1. How to Organize 
a Chapter of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross 

2. How the Junior 
Red Cross Helps Us 
to Be Better Citizens 

How It Helps People in Need 

What It Makes for Other People 

What It Does for the Community 

How It Promotes Interest in Foreign Lands 

How It Promotes Thrift 

The Junior Red Cross News 

Read carefully the following paragraph written by 
the Chairman of the Central Committee of the American 
Red Cross: 

One of the greatest things that can be produced in the 
child is the habit of service — the object of doing some- 
thing for somebody else besides himself. He has been 
started right during the war, and if we can perpetuate 
that thing, if we can show him that by being of service 
he is expressing what is after all the fundamental emblem 
of democracy, and that to be a citizen of a democracy 
carries with it not merely a benefit but a responsibility 
of service, we are doing the best possible thing to breed 
sound, faithful citizenship. 

— LiVINGSTOH FARKAHD 
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Interchange of Pictures with Letters 

Everybody likes to see pictures. The pictures in 
your geography give you some idea of the hfe of the 
people in foreign lands ; but how much better you under- 
stand these people when you can look over the pictures 
brought from abroad by a traveler. Why not, then, 
exchange pictures with some of the children of other 
countries, in the same way as you exchange products? 
Send some interesting pictures of the scenery, the 
people, and the buildings of your country with a letter 
to a boy or a girl of another country, and request that 
pictures be exchanged. The Junior Red Cross will 
assist you to have these letters exchanged. 

The Preposition and Its Object — Where Is It? 

Think of two objects, for example, a house and a 
cat. Where is the cat in relation to the house? The 
answer may be expressed in several different ways. 
Read the following sentences and notice that the 
italicized words show the relation between the cat and 
the house. 

1. The cat is in the house. 

2. The cat is behind the house. 

3. The cat is under the house. 

4. The cat is in front of the house. 

5. The cat is on top of the house 

6. The cat is beside the house. 

These italicized words are called prepositions. The 
preposition always takes a substantive (noun or pro- 
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across 


before 


after 


behind 


against 


beside 


among 


between 


around 


by 


at 


down 



instead of 


out of 


into 


over 


of 


to 


off 


under 


on 


UD 



on account of with 



noun) that is called its object. The preposition and 
its object are called a prepositional phrase. 
TKe following words are used as prepositions: 

except 

for 

from 

in 

in front of 

in place of 

There are many other prepositions, but the ones given 
above are used most frequently. Make a prepositional 
phrase with each of the words given above by adding 
a noun or a pronoun as the object of the preposition. 

Thus: 

across: across the street 
into: into the water 

Correct Usage — Object of Preposition 

When a pronoun is the object of a 
preposition it takes the same form as if 
it were the object of a verb. Use mCy 
him, her J us, and them as objects of 
prepositions. 

Read aloud the following sentences with the correct 
form of the pronoun: 

1. Mother will sit between you and (he, him). 

2. Won't you sit by Mary and (I, me)? 

3. Mary does not speak to (she, her). 

4. They live beside (we, us). 

. 5. Tom went home with Harry and (I, me). 
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Sharing Books 

When you read a good book do you not wish to tell 
some one else about it and to interest him in reading it, 
too? Just as we introduce one friend to another 
friend, so we like to make our book friends known to 
people who will enjoy them. 

In telling some one else about a book we have read, 
we should try to do two things. In the first place, we 
should give an idea of what the book is about. This 
does not mean that we should tell the story; we should 
let the book do that. In the second place, we should 
give our own feelings and impressions of the book. 

The following paragraphs about books were written 
by pupils. Read them to see if you would care to read 
the books they describe. 
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The Old Curiosity Shop 

The Old Curiosity Shop is one of Charles Dickens's 
best-known works. It relates the adventures of Little 
Nell and her grandfather, who are forced to become 
beggars through the persecutions of Quilp, a dwarf, who 
is a master of the art of tormenting people. Little Nell 
and her grandfather had such a hard life that when you 
read about them you want to cry. But the book is not 
all sad. There are times when you laugh over the 
ridiculous people they meet and their funny ways of 
talking. I enjoyed all of the book, and I think others 
who like good fiction would have as much pleasure in 
reading it as I did. 

A Minstrel in France 

Harry Lauder, the great Scotch singer, is the author 
of this book. As soon as war was declared, Lauder's 
only son. Captain John Lauder, went to the front, where 
he was killed. His last words to his men were "Carry 
on." Harry Lauder felt the death of his son so keenly 
that, although he was too old to fight, he determined 
to do something to "carry on." His work was to cheer 
the soldiers in camp with his stories and his songs. 
A Minstrel in France tells of his experiences in the camps. 
It is well worth reading. 

Jerry 

Jerry is the story by Jack London of a dog in the 
East Indies. Jerry was captured by head-hunters, and 
had some interesting experiences before he found a home. 
It is one of the most absorbing books I ever read, and 
I think most boys would enjoy it. 
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Over the Top 
K you have not read Over the Top by Arthur Guy 
Empey, you will enjoy doing so. It is the true story of 
a young American who joined the British anny before 
the United States had entered the war. He fought in 
the trenches for some time until he was wounded while 



going "over the top." He was not able to go back into 
the war, but he has done good work ^nce as a writer 
and a lecturer. I never really understood how the 
trenches were arranged until I read this book. The book 
is not sad, for the author saw the funny side whenever 
there was one to see. In some places in the book the 
En^sh isn't good, but the story is interesting all the 
way through. 

Plan a short talk (four to six sentences) on a book 
that you have read and liked. Try to give the class an 
idea of what the book is about, without telling the 
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story of it. Show why you enjoyed it. Be as definite 
as possible. The statement "The book is interesting" 
does not tell anything definite about the book. 

Recognizing Sentences 

Tell which of the following groups of words are sen- 
tences, which are clauses, and which are neither. Give 
the subject substantive and the predicate verb of each 
sentence and clause. 

1. As soon as I come home 

2. This book tells the experiences of a dog 

3. Although he was too old to fight 

4. To go back over the road 

5. The author saw the funny side of things 

6. The dog was captured by head-hunters 

7. The rain fell in torrents 

8. Before we started on our journey 

9. While reading in the library 

10. The Old Curiosity Shop was written by Dickens 

Stories of Experiences 

The books that give us pleasure are those that tell 
of the experience of others. By experience we do not 
mean simply outward events, such as accidents, fires, and 
fights, but we mean especially the way in which out- 
ward events affect people. Guy Empey's Over the Top, 
for example, holds the attention not only because it 
relates the incidents of war, but because it tells how the 
war made him and other soldiers 'feel. Leave out the 
feelings and impressions of the writer, and you leave 
out the best part of the book. 
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Have you ever thought that m this respect books are 
superior to motion pictures? Motion pictures cannot 
tell nearly so well as books how the actors feel. The ac- 
tors try to show their feeUngs by their gestures and by 
the expression of their faces; but these means are not so 
good as words to convey the many varieties of feeling. 
Words, voice, and gestures combined express the feel- 
ings. Books can give us words alone; they must sup- 
ply voice and gestures by description. 

A School Experience 

In relating your own experience, then, try to tell 
not merely what happened to you, but how you felt, 
and how you expressed your feelings. The following 
pupil's contribution to a school paper not only tells 
what happened, but what feelings were aroused: 

"Where there's a will there's a way!" The Lincoln 
School boys never get into a tight place without some 
one's finding a way out. On January ninth a basket- 
ball game was scheduled with St. Albany, and all the 
boys felt that they should like to have better-looking 
suits. But what could they do? Wildman and Lewis 
volimteered to try their hands at dyeing. This met with 
the approval of every one, and soon the suits were 
collected and taken to Mr. Abbott's attic. 

When the boys appeared the next evening on the 
gymnasium floor at St. Albans we all sat up and opened 
our eyes in astonishment. Those nice new suits! And 
the way those boys played! How proud we were of 
them ! After this success every pupil in this school should 
patronize the new establishment of Wildman and Lewis. 

19 
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The following selection is adapted from Charles 
Lamb's My First Play. Notice how vividly he writes 
of his feeUngs: 

The afternoon had been wet, and the condition of 
our going was that the rain should cease. With what a 
beating heart did I watch from the window the puddles, 
from the stillness of which I was taught to predict the 
desired ceasing! I seem to remember the last spurt 
and the glee with which I ran to announce it. 

I remember the waiting at the door. O when shall 
I be such an expectant again! But when we got in, and 
I beheld the green curtain that veiled a heaven to my 
imagination, which was soon to be disclosed — the 
breathless anticipations I endured! The boxes at that 
time, full of well-dressed women of quaUty, projected 
over the pit; and the iiillars that supported them were 
adorned with a glistening substance (I know not what) 
under glass (as it seemed) resembUng sugar-candy — yet 
to my raised imagination, it appeared a glorified sugar- 
candy! The orchestra Ughts at length arose. Once the 
bell sounded. I reposed my shut eyes in a sort of resig- 
nation upon my mother's lap. I was not yet six years 
old. The bell rang the second time. The curtain drew 
up. All feeling was absorbed in vision. 

Think over some experience you have had, and try to 
tell it so that the members of the class may share your 
experience. Try to make them see what you saw and 
to feel as you felt. 

It is not necessary to choose an exciting or unusual 
event to relate. Some of the following subjects may 
suggest to you possible stories : 
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1. What Became of My Nickel 

2. When I Received My Report Card 

3. Selling Tickets 

4. Selling Christinas Seals 

5. A Hasty Reply 

6. Too Sure 

7. An Early Caller 

8. From the Frying Pan into the Fire 

9. Counting Your Chickens Before They Are Hatched 
:o. The Fish I Didn't Catch 

1. A Dust Bath 

2. Mixed Clothes 
:3. A Tom Sawyer Trick 
.4. A Letter I Forgot to Mail 

;. Burnt Fingers and Burnt Pies 

6. Rimning a Nail into My Foot 

7. Difficulties of Building a Shack 

8. Stuck in the Mud 

9. Why I Was Tardy 
20. An Unexpected Bath 

A Letter 

Think over a book that you would like to recommend 
to a friend. Write a short letter telling him something 
about the book and why you think he would enjoy it. 
If you wish, you may write to a pupil in your class, 
or you may write to some one at a distance to whom 
you may mail your letter. 

Read your letter over carefxilly, and correct all mis- 
takes before you send it. If necessary, copy it neatly. 

Fold the letter to fit the envelope, place it in the 
envelope and address it, using the following form: 
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Miss Charlotte Robinson 

216 Alderson Street 

Savannah, Ga. 



Conjunctions 

Read the following sentences to find out what the 
italicized words do: 

1. Harry and Jim are here. 

2. We shall coast or skate. 

3. The day is cold but clear. 

And, or, and but in these sentences are called con- 
junctions. The word conjunction means that which 
joins. As you see, these words join other words. 

Conjunctions may also join clauses or phrases, as in 
the following sentences: 

1. It is snowing hard and the wind is blowing. 

2. I should like to go, but I cannot. 

3. ShsJl I bring the book to you, or will you come 
for it? 

4. We traveled through woods and across fields. 

5. We shall go on the street car or in a taxicab. 
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Interjections 

Notice that the italicized words in the following sen- 
tences express strong feeling: 

Alas! the bird is dead. 
Hurrah t we have won. 
Oh t how can you be so cruel? 

Words like the above that express strong feeling are 
called interjections. 

Exercise 

In the following sentences (a) select the prepositions 
and tell the object of each; (b) select the conjimctions 
and tell what each connects; (c) select the interjections: 

1. The Junior Red Cross promotes interest in foreign 
countries. 

2. It makes articles for needy people and helps them 
in other ways. 

3. It encourages boys and girls to work and to save. 

4. One of the greatest things for a child is service. 

5. Can you sew or cook? 

6. Hurrah ! boys, hurrah ! fling our banner to the breeze. 

7. They intended to go, but they could not get a 
reservation. 

8. Ah! what a wondrous age this is I 

9. John or I will return the book. 

10. Oh! come to the woodlands. 

11. The river flows through fields and meadows. 

12. Ho! ho! at last I've found you. 

13. The house is near the street, but it is quiet. 

14. O blackbird! sing me something well. 



XVI. STORIES OF ENDEAVOR 



The American Spirit 

The American spirit seems to flame brightest in times 
of trial and adversity. Columbus, the Pilgrims, Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln have their places in history because 
of the dangers that beset their paths and the bravery 
with which these dangers were met. In your own 
community there may be men and women who have 
struggled through hardships to success. Tell the class 
about a brave pioneer or a citizen of the present time 
whose example will encourage boys and girls. 

Joaquin Miller in his poem Columbus has expressed 
in a very striking manner the courage with which the 
discoverer of America faced the unknown. 
Columbus 
Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind, the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghosts of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray. 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?" 
"Why, say, 'Sail on! sail on! and on!'" 
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"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?" 
"Why, you shall say at break of day, 

'Sail on! sail on! sail on and on!'" 



They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said: 
"Why, now not even God would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say — " 

He said: "Sail on! sail on! and on!" 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 

"This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait. 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word; 

What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leaped like a leaping sword: 

"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 

Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 
A light! a light! a light! a Ught! 
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It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: ''On! sail on!" 

Joaquin Mn.L£K ^ 

Studying the Poem 

The poem opens abruptly at the point where Colum- 
bus had left land far behind him: "Behind him lay the 
gray Azores." "The Gates of Hercules" is the name 
the ancient people gave the Strait of Gibraltar. What 
lay before Columbus? What changes did the sailors 
find in the stars, in the compass, and in the winds on 
this voyage? Why was this enough to frighten them? 
Who is the mate of a ship? What did he want Colum- 
bus to do? How did Columbus answer him? 

Why were the men mutinous? What word in the 
second stanza tells you that the mate was not a coward? 
Why did Columbus feel differently? What did he say 
to the mate's question? 

The mate and the sailors were religious and supersti- 
tious. How would they feel if they thought God was 
gone from the seas? What caused the mate's face to 
become white? How is the mate interrupted in the 
third stanza? 

Notice how the two short sentences at the opening 
of the fourth stanza express the passage of a long 
time. Give the mate's description of. the storm at sea. 
What made him think of the sea's teeth? What idea 
does the "leaping sword" give you? 

* Used by pennission of the Han Wagner Publishing Companj. 
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What tells you that the difficulties of the voyage 
and the fears of the men had told upon Columbus? 
Did Columbus really see a "starUt flag"? What is 
meant by "Time's burst of dawn"? Has the first voy- 
age of Columbus inspired others to keep a brave heart 
and "sail on" when they were discouraged? 

Memorize the poem. 

The spirit of Columbus has animated many Ameri- 
cans. Consult your histories and reference books for 
examples of courage and perseverance in the midst of 
discouragement. Study the story of some American 
whose Ufe illustrates the spirit of Columbus. Select 
some particular incident to bring out your point, and 
plan definitely what you will say. 

Stand straight and speak distinctly. Look at the 
class while you speak. Try to interest every member 
of the class in what you say. 

Dictation 

Read the following selection, noticing the pimctua- 
tion marks and the arrangement of paragraphs. Try 
to write it perfectly from dictation. 

During a battle in the Mexican War some of the 
soldiers ran away. Stonewall Jackson was one of those 
who held his ground and fought to the end. 

After the battle some one said to Jackson, "You were 
foolish to remain in that dangerous place. Why did 
you do it?" 

Jackson replied, "I was ordered to hold my position 
and I had no right to leave it." 
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Forms of Verbs 

Learn the principal parts of the following verbs: 

Present Past Past Participle 

come came come 1 Use with 



nng rang rung 

see saw seen 



haSy have, 
had 



Make sentences using each of the following words 
and groups of words: 



rang 


saw 


came 


has rung 


has seen 


has come 


had rung 


had seen 


had come 



Original Stories 

You probably know some story of endeavor in which 
a person or an animal persevered in doing what he set 
out to do, just as Columbus persisted in sailing on. 
Think over such a story, and plan to tell it to the 
class. Plan your story so that the purpose shall seem 
worth while. If possible, bring in some surprise at the 
end. 

Speak distinctly, and look at the class. 

A Written Paragraph 

Choose a topic sentence to develop into a written 
paragraph. You may use a sentence of your own or 
you may select one of the sentences given on page 287. 
Plan your paragraph so that it shall expand and illus- 
trate your topic sentence. Do not include anything in 
your paragraph that does not bear on the topic sentence. 
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1. At last I had a bite. 

2. A small pool affords a fine place to catch tadpoles 
in the spring. 

3. What a fine day it was to make candy! 

4. I wonder if I shall be at school on time. 

5. Rushing and scurrying from all directions came a 
troop of boys. 

6. It was hot enough to make you wish for the North 
Pole. 

7. Have you ever traveled a mile a minute? 

8. Not many boys could have done what Oscar did. 

Sentence Study 

Select the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
of each of the following sentences. Find all the nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions: 

1. Stonewall Jackson bravely held his position. 

2. He was stationed in a dangerous place. 

3. Some of the soldiers ran away. 

4. He fought to the end. 

5. This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 

6. A spray of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 

7. The angry waves beat furiously upon the deck. 

8. My men grow mutinous day by day. 

9. What shall we do? 

A Talk to the Class 

Prepare to give a talk about some man or woman 
whom you admire and would like to imitate. Tell why 
you admire the person you have selected. Try to 
interest the class in the one about whom you speak. 



XVII. REVIEW OF THE SENTENCE 

1. The part of the sentence about which something 
is told is the subject In " The tallest boy led the line, " 
the tallest boy is the subject. The important word of 
the subject is the subject substantive. Boy is the sub- 
ject substantive of the sentence quoted. 

2. The part of the sentence that tells something 
about the subject is the predicate. In "The tallest boy 
led the line, " led the line is the predicate. The impor- 
tant word of the predicate is the predicate verb. Led 
is the predicate verb of the sentence quoted. 

3. Words that stand for persons, places, or things 
are called substantives. Nouns are substantives that 
name persons, places, or things. Pronouns are sub- 
stantives that do not name persons, places, or things, 
but that stand in place of the names. In "John sits 
behind me," John is a noun, because it names a boy; 
me is a pronoim because it stands in place of the name 
of the speaker. 

4. A word that can assert something about the 
subject is a verb. In "The mule kicked the boy," 
kicked tells what the mule did, and it is the verb of 
the sentence. 

5. Some verbs require a substantive to receive some 

action from the doer. Thus, in "The mule kicked the 

288 
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boy," boy receives the action from the mule. A sub- 
stantive that receives action from the subject is called 
the object of the verb. Not all verbs have objects. 

6. A group of words used together as one part of 
speech, but which does not contain a subject and a pred- 
icate, is called a phrase. In "The child lay on the 
bed," on the bed is a phrase telling where the child lay. 

7. A word or a group of words that affects or 
changes the meaning of another word is called a modi- 
fier. In "The little child lay on the bed," little is a 
modifier of child; on the bed is a modifier of lay. 

8. A word that modifies a noun or a pronoun is an 
adjective. In "The old horse died," old is an adjective 
that modifies horse. 

9. A word that modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb is an adverb. In "The wind blew hard," hard 
is an adverb modifying blew. In "The man was nearly 
blind," -nearly is an adverb modifying blind. In "It 
blew very hard," very is an adverb modifying hard. 

10. A word that shows some relation between a sub- 
stantive and some other word in the sentence is a 
preposition. In "The child lay on the bed," on is 
a preposition that shows the relation between bed 
and lay. 

11. A word that connects two words, phrases, or 
clauses is a conjunction. In "You and I are going," 
and is a conjunction that connects you and /. In 
"People formerly traveled on horseback or by water," 
or \s 2l conjimction that connects the phrases on horse- 
back and by water. 
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12. A word that is thrown mto a sentence to express 
strong feelmg is an interjection. In "Ah! This is just 
what I like," ah is an interjection that has no con- 
nection with the other words of the sentence. 

13. A part of a sentence that contains a subject and 
a predicate is a clause. In "If I go I shall see you/' 
if I go \s dL clause, of which / is the subject and go is 
the predicate. // is a conjunction connecting the clause 
with the main part of the sentence, / shall see you. 

Exercises in Grammar 

I. Give the subject substantive and the predicate 
verb of each of the following sentences: 

1. A cloudy sky indicates rain. 

2. The birds fly south in autumn. 

3. We planted our garden in April. 

4. Frances skates very well. 

5. The river reflects the sky. 

II. Select the phrases in the following sentences and 
tell what each phrase modifies: 

1. The bird is singing on the bough. 

2. The child in its mother's lap laughed and crowed. 

3. We coasted down the hill. 

4. The snow on Mont Blanc never melts. 

5. The boy with the sled rolled in the snow. 

6. The tree near the bridge was struck by lightning. 

7. Children from the country make useful citizens. 

8. The people across the street are good neighbors. 
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III. Select the clauses in the following sentences, and 
give the subject substantive and the predicate verb of 
each clause: 

1. When you come home we shall be glad to see you. 

2. If it snows to-morrow, the children will coast. 

3. I missed my lesson because I have lost my book. 

4. While you were away we had a visitor. 

5. The teacher will remain until the children have 
finished their work. 

IV. Select the substantives in the following sentences 
and tell whether each substantive is a noun or a pro- 
noun: 

1. The girls are making sponge cake. 

2. We saw them in the kitchen. 

3. The basket-ball team will play to-morrow. 

4. I saw a bhnd man on the street. 

5. They brought me home in the automobile. 

6. Mother sent him to the store. 

V. Select the adjectives and the adverbs in the fol- 
lowing sentences, and tell what each modifies: 

1. Three white mice played in the barn. 

2. They greatly feared the cat. 

3. The sun shines brightly on the slate roofs. 

4. A little gray squirrel jumps nimbly among the 
branches. 

5. We noticed the cloudy, threatening sky 

6. This brave horse saved his master. 

7. He acted quickly and intelligently. 
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VL Select the verbs, the prepositions, the conjunc- 
tions, and the interjections in the following sentences. 
Tell the object of each verb and preposition. 

1. Mother gave the apples to me. 

2. Young citizens in the schools engage in many forms 
of service. 

3. The inscription over the door was written in Latin. 

4. They fanned Alice with bunches of leaves. 

5. The dwarf spun the straw into gold. 

6. They drove in a golden coach to church. 

7. Alas! how easily things go wrong. 

8. Time and tide wait for no man. 

9. Mother calls me "Johnny" but everybody else calls 
me "John." 

10. Over the river and through the wood 
To grandfather's house we'll go. 

VII. Give the subject substantive and the predicate 
verb of each of the following sentences, and give the 
part of speech of each word: 

1. The king's eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

2. He saw a large pile of gold on the floor; but he 
did not believe his eyes. 

3. This is a wonderfully clever little maiden. 

4. At that very moment the door creaked. 

5. The little man had a tray of loaves on his head. 

6. Hurrah! Alice will come to the picnic. 



SUPPLEMENT 

ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS FOR ORAL AND 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

1. An Imaginary Trip with a Historical Character 
Imagine that you were one of a party on a trip 

with a great man, such as Colxmibus, Balboa, La Salle, 
De Soto, Washington, Roosevelt, etc. Tell one or two 
interesting incidents that might have happened. 

2. An Imaginary Story Told by a Great Historical 

Character 

Tell the story that Columbus might have told to 
Isabella; the story that John Smith might have told to 
members of his colony when he returned from his ad- 
venture with Pocahontas; the story that Sir Walter 
Raleigh might have told to Queen Elizabeth; the story 
that Paul Revere might have told to his children. 

3. Description of Persons without Giving Their Names 
Describe some one known by the class, and ask the 

class to guess who it is. 

4. An Imaginary Story 

Write the story suggested by one of the following: 

A Deserted House A Snowy Night 

Seeing a Ghost Without Money 

Lost at the Circus Out of Gasoline 

Caught by the Tide On the Wrong Train 

20 393 
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5. Imaginary Conversations 

Make up conversations between historical persons, 
Washington and Lafayette, for example, in which some 
particular point is brought out. You may also make up 
conversations between persons of the present time. 

6. Questions for Argument: 

(a) Should our school have a playground? 
(6) Is a climate in which there is no winter better than 
one that has winter? 

(c) Are girls as brave as boys? 

(d) Do picture shows do boys and girls more good than 

harm? 

(e) Do the pupils of our class have too many outside 

interests? 

(/) Is it more profitable for a boy to go to work at four- 
teen or to stay in school? 

(g) Is the an economical car to buy? 

(A) Should boys and girls who earn money spend it as 
they please? 

(i) Is a knowledge of music worth anything to a boy 
who expects to be a mechanic? 

(/) Should self-government be set up in our class? 



A LIST OF BOOKS FOR HOME READING 

STORIES 

Abbott, Jacob A Boy on a Farm 

Alcott, Louisa M Little Women 

LUUe Men 

Jack and J HI 

Jo^s Boys 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey The Story of a Bad Boy 

Andersen, Hans Cbbistias, .Fairy Tales 

Arabian Nights Entertainments 

Baldwin, James Fifty Famous Stories Retold 

Hero Tales Told in School 

Old Stories of the East 

Old Greek Stories 

The Golden Fleece 
Baldwin (James) and Liven- 
good (W. W.) Sailing the Seas 

Barbour, Ralph Henry Captain of the Crew 

The Half-back 

The Crimson Sweater 

Barrie, James M Peter Fan in Kensington Garden 

Brown, Abbie Farwell In the Days of Giants 

The Book of Saints and Friendly 
Beasts 
Burgess, Thornton W Mother West Wind's Animals 

Mother West Wind's Children 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson . .EdUha's Burglar 

Little Lord FaunUeroy 

Sara Crewe 
Carroll, Lewis Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 

Through the Looking-glass 
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Church, Alfred J Story of the Iliad 

Story of the Odyssey 

CoLLODi, Charles Pinocckio 

Craik, Dinah M The Adventures of a Brownie 

The Little Lame Prince 

Defoe, Daniel Robinson Crusoe 

Dodge, Mary Mapes Hans Brinker 

Eastman, Charles A. and 

Elaine Wigivam Evenings 

Eggleston, Edward A Hoosier Schoolboy 

EwiNG, Juliana H Jackanapes 

Grant, Robert Jack Hall 

Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm .Household Tales 

GuERBER, H. A Legends of the Middle Ages 

Harris, Joel Chandler Nights with Uncle Remus 

Uncle Remus and His Friends 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel A Wonder Book 

Tanglewood Tales 
Jewett, Sarah Orne Betty Leicester 

A White Heron 

JuDD, Mary C... Wigy;am Stories 

KiNGSLEY, Charles Greek Heroes 

Water Babies 

Kipling, Rudyard Captains Courageous 

KuPFER, Grace H Stories of Long Ago 

Lagerlof, Selma The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 

Lamb, Charles and Mary. . .Tales from Shakespeare 

Lang, Andrew *. Fairy Books 

Lanier, Sidney The Boy's King Arthur 

Mabie, Hamilton Norse Stories Retold from Eddas 

MiETERLiNCK, MAURICE The Bluebird for Children 

Otis, James Toby Tyler 

OuiDA A Dog of Flanders 

The NUrnberg Stove 

Page, Thomas Nelson Two Little Confederates 

Peabody, Josephine P Old Greek Folk Stories 

Perrault, Charles Fairy Tales 
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Pyle, Howard The Merry Adventures of Robin 

Hood 

The Story of King Arthur and His 
Knights 

Richards, Laura E The Joyous Story of Toto 

RusKiN, John The King of the Golden River 

Spyri, Johanna Heidi 

Twain, Mark Huckleberry Finn 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
WiGGiN, Kate Douglas . . . Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 

The Birds' Christmas Carol 

Timothy's Quest 

WiLLiSTON, Teresa P Japanese Fairy Tales 

Wyss, Johann D Swiss Family Robinson 



BOOKS OF POEMS 

Baker, Emilie Kip The Children's First Book of Poetry 

The Children's Second Book of Poetry 
The Children's Third Book of Poetry 

Browning, Robert The Pied Piper of Hamdin 

Burt, Mary E Poems That Every Child Should Know 

Field, Eugene Love-songs of Childhood 

Longfellow, Henry W. . . The Song of Hiawatha 

Lucas, Edward V A Book of Verses for Children 

Palgrave, FRANas T Children's Treasury of English Sang 

Repplier, Agnes A Book of Famous Verse 

ScoLLARD, Clinton Boy's Book of Rhyme 

Stevenson, Burton E. and 

Elizabeth S Days and Deeds: A Book of Verse for 

Children's Reading and Speaking 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. i4 Child's Garden of Verses 

Wells, Carolyn The Jingle Book 

Whittier, John G Child Life in Poetry 

WiGGiN (Kate Douglas) 

AND Smith (Nora A.) ... The Posy Ring 

Golden Numbers 
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STORIES FROM HISTORY 

Baldwin, James Discovery of the Old Northwest 

Conquest of the Old Northwest 

Abraham Lincoln 

American Book of Golden Deeds 

Fifty Famous People 

Four Great Americans 

Beebe, Mabel B Four American Naval Heroes 

BouTET DE MoNVEL, Louis M . . Joan of Arc 

Brooks, Elbridge S The True Story of Benjamin 

Franklin 
The True Story of Christopher 

Columbus 
The True Story of Lafayette 

Coe, Fanny E Makers of the Nation 

Coffin, Charles C Boys of '76 

Eggleston, Edward Stories of Great Americans for Little 

Americans 
Stories of American Life and Ad- 
venture 

GoRDY, Wilbur F Stories of American Explorers 

American Leaders and Heroes 

Hart (Albert B.) and 

Hazard (Blanche S.) Colonial Children 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel Grandfather^ s Chair 

Lang, Ai>n)REW The Story of Joan of Arc 

Tales of Troy and Greece 

NicoLAY, Helen Boy^s Life of Abraham Lincoln 

Skejocer, Eleanor Tales and Plays of Robin Hood 

Sparks, Edwin E Worth-while Americans 

Starr, Frederick American Indians 

Stone (Gertrude L.) and 
Fickett (Mary G.) Everyday Life in the Colonies 

Tappan, Eva March When Knights Were Bold 

Warren, Henry P Stories from English History 
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NATURE AND ANIMALS 

BosTOCK, Frank C The Training of Wild Animals 

Brown, John Rab and His Friends 

Burroughs, John Birds and Bees 

Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers 
Carter, Marion H Abaui Animals 

Stories of Brave Dogs 
Dana, Mrs. William Starr. . .Plants and Their Children 
Du Chaillu, Paul B Stories of the Gorilla Country 

The Country of the Dwarfs 

Fabre, Jean H. C Our Humble Helpers 

Ghosh, Sarah K Wonders of the Jungle 

London, Jack Call of the WUd 

White Fang 
Long, William J Secrets of the Woods 

Ways of the Wood Folk 

Little Brother to the Bear 

Miller, Olive Thorne First Book of Birds 

MuNROE, Kirk Snowshoes and Sledges 

Roberts, Charles C. G. D Kings in Exile 

Saunders, Marshall Beautiful Joe 

Seton, Ernest Thompson Wild Animals I Have Known 

The Biography of a Grizzly 
Sewell, Anna Black Beauty 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Adams, Joseph H Harper^ s Outdoor Book for Boys 

Bachman, Frank P Great Inventors and Their Inventions 

Bassett, Sara Ware The Story of Silk 

The Story of Leather 
Beard, Daniel C Jack of All Trades 

New Ideas for Out of Doors 
BOYES, Hjalmar H Boyhood in Norway 
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Carpenter, Frank G Around the World with the Children 

How the World Is Fed 

How the World Is Clothed 

How the World Is Housed 

South America 

North America 

Europe 

Asia 

Grey, Zane The Young Forester 

Mansfield, Blanche M Our Little French Cousin 

Our Little English Cousin 
Our Little Scotch Cousin 

Roosevelt, Theodore Stories of the Great West 

RouLET, Mary F. Nixon Our LitUe Alaskan Cousin 

Our Little Brazilian Cousin 
Taylor, Bayard Boys of Other Countries 
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Abbreviations, periods with, 77 
Accent mark, 72, 140 
Accented syllable, 72, 140, 158, 191, 247 
Address, in heading of letter, 17, 77, 102, 
167, 206, 207, 218 
on envelope, 18, 42, 207, 280 
words of, 49, 78, 106, 205 
Adjectives, correct usage, 53, 54, 116, 
ii7» 24s 
defined, 227, 289 

distinguished from adverbs, 244, 245 
exercises, 228, 229, 245, 291 
hiSf my, their, 229, 256 
Adverbs, correct usage, 53, 54, 116, 117, 
210, 24s 
defined, 244, 289 

distinguished from adjectives, 244, 245 
exercises, 245, 291 
Agreement of verb with subject, 132, 139, 

224, 238, 239 
Ahab Mohammed (Legar^), 263-265 
Alphabetizing, 103, 104 
Americanos Creed, The (Page), 222, 223 
Analysis of sentences, exercises, 2128, 229, 
244, 24s, 257, 276, 281, 287, 290-292 
And, imnecessary use of, 2, 15, 98, 119, 

177, 223 
Apostrophe, correct usage, 55 
to show omission, 76, 83, 84 
to show possession, 24, 55, 68, 205 
Axguments, 190, 191, 237, 258, 294. See 

Debate 
Arrangement, of letters, 17, 42, 77, loi, 
156, 157. 167, 207, 217, 280 
of written compositions, 50, 55, 64, 89, 
119 
As if, as though, like, correct usage, 200 
AunUaries. See Helping words 

BeaofAtri, The, 58-60 

BeOmg the Cat, 95 

Bennett, Henry Holcomb, quoted, 192, 

«, 193 

Blackboard paragraphs, 6, 15, 41, 71, 72, 

90, 121 
Body of letter, 17, 102, 218 

indention of, 17, 42, 77, 102, 207 
Book reviews, 273-277 
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tities of, 38, 55, 86, 203 
Browning, Robert, quoted, 83 
Business letters, 167, 207 

exercises, 104, 126, 167, 181 

Can, may, correct usage, 8, 185 
Capitals, for / and O, 203 

for initials, 204 

in i>ersonification, 22, 98, 150 

in tities, 38, 55, 64, 86, 89, 203, 204 

rules for use of, 203, 204 

to begin complimentary close, 42, 102, 
204, 218 

to b^in line of poetry, 14, 203 

to begin names of God, 28, 203 

to b^in names of persons, places, etc., 
203, 204 

to b^^ quotations, 97, 203 

to b^in Mutation, 42, 204 

to b^in sentences, 3, 203 
Catalogue, how to use, 143 
Circus program, 168 

Circus-Day Parade, The (Riley), 1 71-173 
Civic idefds, 30, 52, 79, 81, 88, 90, 91, 

270. See also National ideals 
Class exercises. See Projects 
Clauses, defined, 290 

exercise, 291 

subordinate, 213, 214 
Climax, in story-telling, 139 
Club work, i, 75-78 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, quoted, 61 
Colon after salutation, 218 
Columbus Qoaquin MiUer), 282-284 
Conuna, after complimentary close, 102, 
218 

after salutation, 17, 77, 102, 218 

in addresses, 77, 206, 218 

in dates, 206, 218 

in quotations, 97, 99, 106, 174, 205 

in series, 63, 66, 170, 206 

to separate parts of sentence, 170, 206 

with words of address, 49, 78, 106, 205 

with yes and no, 205 
Conmiittees, working by, 86, 146, 157, 

186, 202, 223, 228 
Community stwi&, z8i'-i84 
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Complete predicate, 153, 160 

exercises, 1^2, 154, 160 
Complete subject, 151, 152, 160 

exercises, 151, 152, 154, 160 
Omipledng a story, 87 
ComplimeQtaiy dose of letter, 18, 102, 

204, 218 

Concord Hymn, The (Emerson), 149, 150 
Conjunctions, correct usage, 200 

defined, 280, 289 

exercises, 281, 292 
Consonants, 73, 74, 165, 1^6 
Continued story, class project, 234 
Contractions, 41, 76, 83, 86, 119, 139, 160, 

205, 224 

Conversation, oral, 105, 174, 243, 294 
written, 97» 99, 105* 106, 174, 294 

Copying exerdses, 3, 14, 15, 18, 22, 29, 
62, 6s, 77, 83, 89, loi 

Com Song, The (VVhittier), 19, 20 

Correct Usage: 
adjectives, 53, 54, 116, 117, 245 
adverbs, 53, 54, 116, 117, 210, 245 
apostrophe, 55 
conjunctions, 200 

contractions, 41, 76, 86, iig, i39> 160^ 

224 
could have, 190, 220 
did, done, 146, 188 
different from, 166 
doesnH, don% 76, 139, 224 
drink, 178 
eat, 178 

have, 41, 69, 119, 160, 220 
haven* t any, have no, 10, 119, 120, 160, 

161, 241 
hurt, 182 
ij I were, 179 
iff, are, was, were, 80, 132 
isn't, 76, 86, 224 
Uis I, etc., 15, 115 
kind, sort, 249 
learn, teach, 48, 262, 263 
Ke, lay, 182 

Hke, as if, as though, 200 
may, can, 8, 185 
negative words, 10, 119, 120, 160, 161, 

241 
nouns, 234 
prepositions, 272 

pronouns, 15, 115, 234, 242, 243, 272 
ring, 106 
rise, raise, 175 
saw, seen, 6, 11, 122, 188 
shaU, ivill, 69, 153, 236 
should have, 190, 220 
sit, set, 102, 103 
take, 178 
ieack, team, 4^ 262, 263 



Correct Usage, there are^ i, 2 
there, their, 255, 256 
think, suppose, 141 

verbs, i, 6, 8, 11, 23, 62, 69, 80, 103, 
106, 122, 132, 141, 146, 153, 168, 
170, 17s, 178, 182, 185, 188, 190, 
236, 238, 241, 263 
very, 210 

was, were, 80, 133, 139 
weU, good, S3, S4. "6, 117, 245 
will, shall, 69, iS3» 336 
would have, 190, 330 
write, 183 
you, 132, 139, 239 
Correspondence. See Letters 
Could have, correct usage, 190, 220 
Critidsm, class, 48, 49, 72, 90, 105, i3i» 
184, 186, 187, 311, 319 

Daedalus and Icarus, 43-4S 

Dates, how written, 306, 218 

Days, capitals for names of, 203 

Debate, jS, See Arguments 

Declarative sentence, 249, 2So 

Determination, how expressed, 69, 236 

Dialogues, los, 106, 174, 243, 294 

Dictating letters, 104, 219 

Dictation exercises, 4, 9, 16, 22, 24, 27, 
29, 40, 47, 49, S3f S8, 63, 66, 71, 78, 
80, 82, 89, 91, 97, 102, 107, 116, 
121, 128, 143, ISO, IS3, 170, 173, 
176, 184, 191, 196, 248, 251, 262, 28s 

Dictionary study, so, S2, 72-74, 79» 85, 
103, 106, 117, 120, 122, 130, 133, 140, 
iS8, 16s, 191, 201, 211, 267 

Did, done, correct usage, 146, 188 

Different from, correct usage, 166 

Do, in negative sentence, 241 

Doesn't, don't, correct usage, 76, 139, 224 

Dog and His Shadow, The, g6 

Drink, correct usage, 178 

Eat, correct usage, 178 

Enunciation, correct, 2, 3, 33, 33, s8, 62, 

75, 92, 139, IS4, 179, 247, 28s 
Envelope, models, 18, 42, 207, 280 
Everyday Civics (Finch), quoted; 258, 259 
Exclamation point, 83, 97, 173, 204, 230 
Exclamatory sentence, 2So 
Experiences, personal, 276-279 
Explanations, 131, 132, 256 

Fables, 92-99 

defined, 97 

origmal, giiS, 99 
Farewell, A (Kmgsley), 91 
Farewell to the Farm (Stevenson), 4, 5 
Farrand, Livingston, quoted, 270 
Finch, C)harles E., quoted, 258, 259 
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Flag Day program, 37 

Flag Goes By, The (Bennett), 192, 193 

Flag of Our Country, The (Sumner), 123 

Flag on the HiUside, The, 30-36 

ForPune telling, game, 11 

Fox and the Grapes, The, 95 

Franklin, Benjamin, quoted, 85 

anecdote, 261, 262 
Friendly letters, 17, 18, 77, 100-104, 217- 
219, 268^271 

exercises, 18, 42, 79, 114, 126, 145, 157, 
170, 181, 184, 188, 195, 269, 279 

models, 17, 77, 101, 157, 217 
Frog and the Ox, The, 93 
Future tense, 153, 235, 236, 240 

Games: 

Fortune telling, 11 

Have, haven't, 41 

Have, shall, 69 

/ grew it, etc., 23 

/ have, I haven't any, 10 

I saw, 6 

Is, are; was, were, 80 

Is John there? 86 

// doesn't, U isn't, it hasn't, 76 

// is I, etc., IS 

May I? Can I? 8 

Sentence game, 196 

Syllable match, 140 

Teach, learn, 48 

There are, i 

WeU, good, S3» 54 

What did the squtrrd do? 62, 63 

What did you see? 51 

Who did it? 56 

Whose is it? SS 
God, capitab for names of, 28, 203 
Goad, weU, correct usage, 53 54> "6, 117, 

245 
Good Samaritan, The, 7 
Goose That Laid Golden E^gs, The, 96 
Granmiar exercises, 290-292 
Greeting of letter. See Salutetion 
Group work, 167-173- See Projects, 

class 

Have, correct usage, 41, 69, ii9» 160, 220 

Have, haven't, game, 41 

Haven't any, have no, correct usage, 10, 

119, 120, 160, 161, 241 
Have, shall, game, 69 
Heading of letter, 17, 77, 102, 206, 207, 218 
Helping words with verbs, 168, 170, 185, 

236, 241 
Hurt, correct usage, 182 
Hyphen, 158 

/, capital for, 203 



23 
game, 10 



/ grew it, etc., game, 
/ have, I haven t any, 
I saw, game, 6 
// / vfere, correct usage, 179 
In Flanders Fields (MacCrae), 221 
Inchcape Rock, The (Southey), 134-137 
Indention, of body of letter, 17, loi, 
102 

of paragraph, 3f 64, 89, 119 

of poetry, 14 
Index, how to use, 142, 161 
Initials, capitals for, 204 
Interjections, defined, 281, «90 

exercises, 281, 292 
Interrogative sentence, 250, 257 
Inverted sentences, 256, 257, 266, 267 
Invitations, exercises, 37, 68, 114, 121 

126, 188, 219, 224 
Irregular verbs, 240 
Is, are; was, were, game, 80 
Is John there? game, 86 
// doesn't, it isn't, it hasn't, game, 76 
It is I, etc., game, 15 

'Key words in dictionary, 165 
Kihner, Joyce, quoted, 27, 28 
Kind, sort, correct usage, 249 
Kingsley, Charles, quoted, 91 

Lamb, Charles, quoted, 278 
Language games. See Games 
Learn, teach, correct usage, 48, 262, 263 
Legar6, James M., quot»l, 263-265 
Letters, business, 167, 207 

exercises, 18, 37, 42, 68, 79, 104, 114, 
121, 126, 14s, IS7, 167, 170, 181, 184, 
188, 19s, 219, 224, 269, 279 

friendly, 17, 18, 77, 100-104, 217-219, 
268-271 

models, 17, 18, 42, 77, loi, 156, 167, 
207, 217, 280 

parts of, 17, 18, loi, 102, 207, 218 

social notes, 218, 219 
Library, use of, 142-146 
Lie, lay, correct usage, 182 
Like, as if, as though, correct usage, 200 
Lincoln and the Woodchopper, 67 
Lion and the Mouse, The, 92 
Listening intelligently, 254-258 

exercises, 255, 256 
Longfellow, Henry W., quoted, 12, 13 

MacCrae, John D., quoted, 221 
Margin, in letters, loi, 102 
in written compositions, 15, 49> SO, SSt 
64, 89, 119 
Maupassant, Guy de, quoted, 259 
May, can, correct usage, 8, 185 
May I? can I? game, 8 
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Memorizing ezerdaes, 14, 34, 61, 63, 65, 

85. 89, 91, 127. ISO, 222, 28s 
Miller, Joaquin, quoted, 282-284 
Modi^ers, adjectives, 227, 229, 244, 245, 

289 

adverbs, 244, 245, 289 

defined, 226, 227, 289 
Months, names of, capitals for, 203 
MoUo for all Americans (General Wood), 

My Ftrsl Play (Lamb), 278 

Names, capitals for, 303, 204 
National ideak, 195, 196, 222, 223, 382- 

387. See also Civic ideals 
Negative sentences, 341 
Negative words, correct usage, 10, 119, 

130, 160, 161, 341 
Nesbit, Wilbur D., quoted, 136, 137 
Not comma with, 305 
Nouns, correct usage, 334 

defined, 164, 214, 388 

exercises, 164, 175, 186, 3i6, 328, 339, 
391 

moctifiers, 337, 339, 344, 345, 389 

number, 338 

object of prepositions, 371, 373 

particular names, 303, 304 
Number, plural, 338 

singular, 338 

0, capital for, 303 

Object, of a preposition, 371, 373 

of a verb, 343, 389 

of interrogative sentence, 356, 257 
(Hd Man and His Sons, The, 94 
Oral composition: 

American spirit, 148, 383, 385-387 

animals, 56, 57, 63, 64, 120 

arguments, 78, 190, 337, 358 

birds, 63 

books, 375 

drcus, 173 

club work, i, 75 

cooperation, 9, 10 

descriptions, 393 

dialogues, 105, 174, 243, 394 

explanations, 131, 356 

fables, 93, 98 

fair, 3 

farm, 3, 52 

forests, 36 

gardens, 75, 83 

good dtiz^iship, 30, 90, 91, 197 

good roads, 9 

harvesting, 33 

health, 52, 54, 79, 80, 81 

Timior Red Cross, 270 

ubraries, 38, 144 



Oral compositioii: 
Lincoln, 65 
local history, 181, 183 
nutting, 23 

original paragraphs, 162, 164, 177, 210 
original stories, 138, 154, 178, 199, 201, 

286, 293 
our country, 90 
our flag, 125 

our language, 195, 196, 248 
patriotism, 90, 125 
personal experiences, 48, 118, 201, 278, 

279 
posture, 25» 
rules for, 75 

service, 7, 9, 10, 16, 89, i97 
subjects, lists of, 118, 154, 163, 164, 174, 

177-179, 191, i98r-200, 2IOr 237, 243, 

248, 258, 270, 379, 393, 394 

thrift, 86 

Washington, 65 

World War, 223 
Order in explanations, 131, 256 
Original stories, oral, 48, 98, 118, 164, 178, 
199, 201, 278, 279, 293 

written, 10, 29, 64, 81, 86, 89, 119, 211, 

293 
Outlining a story, 46, 47, 60, 61, 116, 138, 

148, 230-234 
exerdaes, 138, 148, 234, 248, 267 
Ownership. See Possession 

Page, William Tyler, quoted, 222, 223 
Pageant, 180-188 

Paragraphs, blackboard, 6, 15, 41, 71, 72, 
90, 121 

in written conversation, 99 

indention of, 3, 15, 49, 55 

original, 10, 29, 55, 76, 81, 89, 161, 162, 

164, 197, 210, 311 

topic sentence in, 159-164, 208-310, 
3^8-361 
Partiaples, 168, 340 
Parts of speech: 

adjectives, 337, 339, 344, 345, 356, 389 

adverbs, 344, 345, 289 

conjuncti<ms, 280, 289 

interjections, 281, 290 

nouns, 164-166, 214-316, 338, 288, 389 

participles, 168, 240 

prepositions, 271, 289 

pronouns, 214-216, 238, 288 

verbs, 174-179, 235-245, 288, 289 
Past partidple, 168, 240 
Past tense, 168, 235, 240 
Patriotic programs, 37, 125, 126, 225 
Period, after abbreviation, 77 

after declarative sentence, 3, 204, 249, 
350 
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Personificatioii, capitals for, 33, 98, 150 
Phrases, defiaed, 289 

ezerdse, 290 

prepositional, 272 
Picture Books in Winter (Stevenson), 39 
Picture study: 

A Garden Story ^ 83 

CkUdren Gathering Nuts^ 24 

Liberty Enlightening the World, 128 

Stories about animals, 120, 121 

The Pliers, 47, 48 

The Song of the Lark, 252 

The SfiHt of ^76, 147 

Whittier's kitchen, 21 
Places, names of, capitals for, 203, 204 
Plays: 

Robin Hood and the Merry Old Woman, 
113-116 

The BeU of Atri, s^-^i 

The Plag on the Hillside, 30-37 

Plural number, 238 

Poems for study: 
A Parewell (Kingsley), 91 
A Song for Flag Day ^esbit), 126, 127 
Ahab Mohammed (Legar6), 263-265 
Columbus (Joaquin Miller), 282-284 
Parewell to the Farm (Stevenson), 4, 5 
In Flanders Fields (MacCrae), 221 
Picture Books in Winter (Stevenson), 

39, 40 
The Circus-Day Parade (Riley), 171-173 
The Concord Hymn (Emerson), 149, 150 
The Com Song (Whittier), 19-22 
The Flag Goes By (Bennett), 192, 193 
The Inchcape Rock (Southey), 134-137 
The Village Blacksmith (LongfeUow), 

12-14 
The Yearns at ffte Spring (Browning), 83 
Trees Qoyce Kilmer), 27, 28 

Poetry, how written, 14, 203 

Poetry Day, 81, 202 

Poor Richard* s Almanack (Franklin), 
quoted, 85 

Possession, apostrophe for, 24, 55, 68, 205 

Posture, correct, i, 3, 16, 23, 38, 64, 80, 

119, 139, 179, 251, 252, 28s 
Predicate of a sentence, defined, 152 

exercises, 152, 154, 160 
Predicate verb, 155-158, 212, 238, 239, 
256, 257 
exercises, 157, 160, 163, 165, 175, 186, 
189, 212, 226, 239, 288, 290-292 
Prepositional phrase, 272 
Pvepositions, correct usage, 272 
defined, 271, 289 
exercises, 281, 292 
list, 272 
object of, 272 
Present tense, 168, 235, 240 



Prmapal parts of verbs, 168, 175, 178, 

182, 240, 286 
Programs: 

Circus, 168 

Flag Day, 37 

Patriotic, 125, 126, 225 

Poetry Day, 81, 202 

Stories and Poems, 121 

Thrift Day, 87 
Projects, class: 

arguments, 190, 237, 258, 294 

blackboard paragraphs, 6, 15, 41, 71, 
72, 90, 121 

continued story, 234 

debate, 78 

dialogues, 105, 106, 174, 243, 294 

dictating letters, 104, 219 

games, i, 6, 8, 10, 11, 15, 23, 41, 48, 51, 
53, 55, 56, 62, 69, 76, 80, 86, 140, 196 

pageant, 180-188 

plays, 30-37, 58-62, 113-116 

programs, 37, 81, 87, 121, 125, 168, 202, 
225 

reading in relavs, 14, 28 

telling stories by parts, 36, 47, 61, 70, 
82, 148, 267 
Pronouns, correct usage, 15, 115, 234, 
242, 271, 272 

defined, 215, 288 

exercises, 216, 228, 229, 291 

list, 216 

modifiers, 227, 244, 245, 289 

number, 238 
Pronunciation, correct, 74, 79, 133^ 141, 
158, 176, 191, 201, 211, 220, 247 
Prose selections for study: 

A Motto for All Americans (Gen. 
Wood), 6s 

A Queer Bird House, 231-234 

Belling the Cat, 95 

DaediUus and Icarus, 43-47 

Lincoln and the Woodchopper, 67 

My First Play (Lamb), 278 

paragraphs, 159, 160, 176, 177, 208, 209, 
258^262, 270 

Robin Hood and the Merry Old Woman, 
108^112 

Student themes, 199, 274, 275, 277 

The Americanos Creed (Page), 222, 223 

The BeU of AtH, s^-60 

The Dog and His Shadow, 96 

The Flag of Our Country (Summer), 123, 
124 

The Flag on the Hillside, 30-36 

The Fox and the Grapes, 95 

The Frog and the Ox, 93 

The Good Samaritan, 7 

The Goose That Laid Golden Eggs, 96 

The Lion and the Mouse, 92 
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Prose selectianst 

The Old Man and His Sons, 94 

WaskingUm and the CoU, 69, 70 

WashingUm in BaUie, 70, 71 
Punctuation: 

apostrophe, 24, 55, 68, 76, 83, 84, 205 

capitals, 3, 14, 22, 28, 38, 42, 55> ^> 86, 
89. 97, 98, 102, ISC 203, 204, 218 

colon, 218 

comma, 17, 49, 63, 66, 77, 78, 97, 99, 
102, 106, 170, 174, 205-207, 218 

exclamation point, 83, 97, 173, 204, 250 

exercises, 206, 207, 250, 251 

hjrpdien, 158 

period, 3, 77, 204, 249, 25© 

question mark, 16, 77, 97, 204, 250 

quotation marks, 97, 105, 106, 174, 205 

review, 203-207 

Queer Bird House, A, 231-234 
Question mark, 16, 77, 97, 204, 250 
Questions, how written, 16, 236, 250 
Quotation marks, 97, 105, 106, 174, 205 
Quotations, how written, 97, 99, 105, 106, 
174, 203, 20s 

Reading, rate of, 261, 262 

Reading aloud, exercises, 14, 22, 28, 125, 

126, 150, 171, 173, 222, 262 
Reading intelligently, 25^267 
Reference books, use of, 142-146, 161 
Regular verbs, 240 
Request, letter of, 157 
Revision of written work, 50, 54, 81, 89, 

119, 132, 146, 164, 179, 188, 197, 

211, 219, 228, 269, 279 
Riley, James Whitcomb, quoted, 171-173 
Rmg, rang, rung, correct usage, 106 
Rise, raise, correct usage, 175 
Robin Hood and the Merry Old Woman, 

io8r-ii2 

Salutation of letter, 17, 77, 102, 204, 218 
Saw, seen, correct usage, 6, 11, 122, 188 
Sentence game, 196 
Sentence recognition, 151, 189, 201, 213, 

276 
Sentences, analysis ezerdses, 228, 229, 
244, 24s, 2S7, 276, 281, 287, 290-292 

declarative, 249, 250 

defined, 189 

exclamatory, 250 

interrogative, 250, 257 

inverted, 256, 257, 266, 267 

negative, 241 

object of, 242 

predicate of, 152, 155-158, 160, 288 

punctuation of, 3, 170, 203, 204, 206, 
349. 250, 257 



Sentences, subject of, 151, 152, 155, 157, 
288 

topic, 159, 160, 208^210, 258, 286, 287 
Series, comma in, 63, 66, 170, 206 
Set, sit, correct usage, 102, 103 
Shall, will, correct usage, 69, 153, 236 
Should have, correct usage, 190 
Signature oi letter, 18, 102, 218 
Sims, <Rear Admiral \^lliamS., quoted, 88 
Singular number, 238 
Sit, set, correct usage, 102, 103 
So, imnecessary use of, 2, 15, 98,. 177 
Social notes, 218,^ 219 
Socialized recitations. See Projects, class 
Song for Flag Day, A (Nesbit), 126, 127 
Sort, kind, correct usage, 249 
Southey, Robert, quoted, 134-137 
Speaking distinctly. See Enimdation 
Standing erect. See Posture 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, quoted, 4, 5, 39 
Sticking to topicj, 52, 56, 75, 81, 82, 174. 

See also Topic sentence 
Story-telling, 43-51, 118^121, 230-234 

by parts, 36, 47, 61, 70, 82, 148, 267 

completing a story, 87 

continued story, 230-234 

original stories, 10, 29, 48, 64, 81, 86, 89, 
98, 118, 164, 178, 199, 201, 211, 278, 

293 
outlines for, 46, 47, 60, 61, 116, 138* 
139, 148, 230-234 
Subject of a sentence, agreement of verb 
with, 132, 139, 224, 238, 239 
defined, 151, 288 
exercises, 151, 152, 154, 160 
order of, in questions, 256, 257 
Subject substantive, defined, 155, 288 
exercises, 157, 160, 163, 165, 166, 175, 
186, 189, 212, 213, 226, 290-292 
Subjects, for oral composition, 118, 154, 
162, 164, 174, 177-179, 198, 199, 210, 
237, 243, 248, 258, 270, 279, 293, 294 
for written composition, 55, 81, 89, 118, 
131, 138, 154, 164, 177, 198, 199, 200, 
210, 228, 234, 287 
Subordinate clauses, 213, 214 
Substantives, defined, 215, 288 
noims, 164-166, 214-216, 238, 288, 289 
nimiber, 238 

inronouns, 214-216, 238, 288 
Sumner, Charles, quoted, 123, 124 
Suppose, think, correct usage, 141 
Syllables, 72, 140, 158, 191, 247 

Take, correct usage, 178 

Teach, learn, correct usage, 48 (game), 

262, 263 
Tense of verbs, correct usage, 168 
future, 235, 236, 240 
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Tense of verbs, past, 168, 335> 240 

present, 168, 235, 240 
Thanks, letters of, 184, 219 
Their, there, correct usage, 255, 256 
There are, game, i, 2 
Tkink, suppose, correct usage, 141 
Thrift-Day Program, 87 
Titles, of books, stories, etc., 38, SS* 86, 
203 
of persons, 204 
ToiHc sentence in paragraph, 159, 160, 
2o8r-2io, 258 
exercises, 161-164, 176, 177, 210, 211, 
* 228, 2S&-261, 286, 287 
"^ Trees (Joyce Kilmer), 27, 28 

Unity. See Sticking to topic 

Vahie of Forests, The, 26 

Verbs, agreement with subject, 132, 139, 

224, 238, 239 
correct usage, i, 6, 8, 11, 23, 62, 69, 80, 

102, 106, 122, 132, 141, 146, 153, 

168, 170, 175, 178, 182, 185, 188, 

190, 236, 238, 241, 262 
defined, 163, 288 
exercises, 157, 160, 163, 165, 175, 186, 

189, 212, 226, 239, 290-292 
irregular, 240 
modifiers, 244, 245, 289 
nimiber, 238, 239 
object, 242, 289 
predicate, iss-is8» 212, 238, 239, 256, 

257 
prindpal parts, 168, 175, 178, 182, 240, 

286 
regular, 240 

tenses, 168, 235, 236, 240 
Very, correct usage, 210 
Village BlachsmUh, The (Longfellow), 13, 

13 
Voice. See Elnundation 
Vowels, 73, 74, 117, 130, 133, 165 

Was, wen, correct usage, 80, 132, 139 
Washington, George, quoted, 100 



Washington and the CoU, 69, 70 

Washington in Battle, 70, 71 

Well, good, correct usage, 53 (game), 116, 

117,24s 
What did the squirrel do? game, 62, 63 
Whlttier, John G., quoted, 19, 20 
Who did it? game, 56 
Whose is it? game, 55 
WUl, shall, correct usage, 69, iS3, 236 
Willingness, how expressed, 69, 236 
Wood, General I.«onard, quoted, 65 
Word groups, 189, 213, 214 
Word himts, 50, 52, 72, 79. See Dictionary 

study 
Would have, correct usage, 190 
Write, correct usage, 182 
Written composition: 

arrangement, 50, 55, 64, 89, 119 

blackboard paragraphs, 6, 15, 41, 71, 
72, 90, 121 

books, 41 

club work, 76 

continued story, 239, 240 

dialogues, 105, 106, 174 

explanation, 132 

fable, 99 

finishing a story, 87 

health, 55, 81 

letters. See Letters, exercises 

original paragraphs, 10, 29, 76, 81, 89, 
161, 164, 179, 197, 211, 228, 286, 287 

original stories, 50, 64, 86, 119, 302 

pageant, 187 

play, 113 

revision, 50, 54, 81, 89, ii9» 132, 1469 
164, 179, 188, 197, 211, 219, 22^ 
269, 279 

service, 10, 89, 197 

subjects, lists, 55, 81, 89, 118, 131, i38» 
154, 164, 177, 198^200, 210, 228, 284f 
287, 293 

thrift, 86 

Year's at the Spring, The (Brownin^^, S^ 

Yes, comma with, 205 

You, plural verb with, 132, 139, 239J 
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